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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



BHATNAGAR R P: Etersonality And other factors in scholastic 

performance - a review. Educational Trends 1969 , 4(1 ) , 7-13 , 

22 ref; : 

Presents . a review of the -literature -on the role of various 
factors contributing tb academic achievement. It- -has been 
concluded that. the general belief of the teacher that intelli- 
gence and past achievement alone determine the amount of 
'academic achievement ■ of students' Is not correct ; A number of 
non-intellectual factors such as' ; 1) age; 2) teaching and 
learning k3thods - and study habits ; . 3) biographical -data and 
socio-economic status? and 4) personality characteristics 
operate in academic situations 1 and determine together how 
much a school boy or a girl can achieve • It IS Important , 
therefore to take into cansideratioh all these factors whene- 
ver a problem" of academic prediction, achdemic' evaluation or 
.promotion- bf academic achievement Is faced with by the school 
teachers. 



MAJUMDAR P K: On aptitude testing - interaction and 

changes In group testing. Indian Journal of Experimental 
Psychology 1969, 3(2) f 59-64. : 16 ref • : 

■' " ' " T ' ' ' 1 " * , „ J l 

^ ■ r " ' * - ■ ; : ■ ■ . ■ A " -V 

Ninety students of a residential school were divided into 3 
groups on the basis of' their' scholastic aptitude test -scores: 
the low -achievers (L) f thfe middle -achievers (M) and the high 
. achievers (H), Eachof these groups was further subdivided 
to 3 matched sub-groups LI, I2,L3» Ml, M2j M3;HI ^ H2 \ H3 
' res pect ive ly . Rete st irig wasd one in 6 d i f f ereht groups : 

- -1) LI alone; 2) Ml alone; 3) HI - alone; 4) L2 and M2; 5) L3 
' And H3; 6) M3 and- H2. Friedman two-why analysis of variance 
with the sifo^bups of the low -achievers under 3 different 
conditions of test ing i.e, LI- alone, L2 with M2 and~L3wlth 
M3 showed Xr^ significant at .01 level. For other groups i.e, 
middle aftd high-aChievers £ no significant Change of rank 
values after retest ing was noticed. Further, it has been 
observed that greater the divergence between the groups, tbs 



greater Is tire group influence on members of either group. It 
has been noted that the less gifted children produced better 
results when they are tested in their own group. 



MEHTA P: Achievement motive in high school boys ( In 

Mehta P. Achievement motive in high school boys< Delhi, 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, 1969, 
1-152), 



The survey was undertaken with the following objectives: 1) 
to determine the level of achievement motive in high school 
boys; 2) to study the relationship of the achievement motive 
.with school performance. Nine hundred and seventyflve boys 
of IX class v^re selected from 32 Delhi schools. The schools 
were selected on the basis of their socio-economic .and achieve- 
ment statud (SSS and AS), The boys were administered a thematic 
apperceptive measure, the Achievement Motivation Inventory 
(AMI) - a second instrument developed for obtaining data on 
achievement motivation, a verbal group test of intelligence 
(Mehta, 1962) and. a socio-economic status scale (Kuppuswair.y , 
1962), A random sample of ■ 2oq boys were interviewed with the 
help of an interview schedule developed to study the pupil’s 
scheme of the expectations, of father, teachers, and .peers for 
his. success. In school. The following results were, cbt ained : 1 The 
n_ Achievement (n Ach) level in Delhi school boys seemed to 
compare well with that found in certain studies,, with German 
and US boys, 2, The rural and urban boys showed no difference 
in n Ach levels. The boys studying in low SBS and low AS 
schools showed an n Ach level equal to that phqwn, by boys 
of high SES and AS schools, and higher than the level 3hown 
by boys of middle SES and AS schools. The composite SES 
and the father's Income showed no difference in the n Ach 
levels. 3, The n Ach level showed positive correlation with 
the performance at the school annual examination. The high 
SES boys showed no relationship between n Ach and school 
performance whereas the low SES boys showed a positive re- 
lationship, The low SES and .high SES boys .showed no difference 
In their school performance as such. Both showed a higher 
level of school performance than that shown by boys in schools 
with middle SBS, It appears that the need for achievement 
tended to show positive relationship with the school performance 
under' certain conditions and no relationship, under others . 

4*. The hypothesis that boys with high n Ach' show perception of 
high expectations from them by fathers, teachers and peers 
was- rejected,. The self -expectancy of school success showed 
positive correlation- with actual success in the annual exami- 
nation, 5, The. AMI was found to provide, two distinct .measures - 
one on an achievement, related motive Similar to the motive to 
avoid failure and the other on achievement -related values. 

The two showed negative correlation with each other. It is 
suggested that further research is needed on several questions 
raised by the resuits, of the survey, . ». 
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KEHTA P; Experimenting with motivation training tor edu- 
cational growth ( In Mehta P, Achievement motive In high 
school boys* Delhi, National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, 1969. 155-202)* 



The study was undertaken to test the effects of the classroom 
programmes designed to enhance concern for achievement and to 
boost aspirations which were carried out by teachers Who were 
trained earlier for this purpose* 5 schools (E2, E3,E4 } B5 # 
E6) were used as experimental schools and 2 were retained as 
control schools* Total number of boys involved was 290* Boys 
In B2 received training in achievement motivation from their 
teachers* The boys in E5‘ and E6 received a programme designed 
to boost their expectations* Boys in E3 and E4 received both 
the trainings* The students were given a pre-test consisting 
of a test of insight (TAT type pictures), a verbal group test 
of intelligence and semi -standardised achievement tests in 
chemistry, mathematics and physics* The post-test consisted 
of the test of insight and the achievement tests in the same 
subjects* The subsequent annual examination results were 
utilised as the second post-test for the purpose of analyses* 
The important findings of the study are that: 1) the teachers* 
level of achievement motivation can be raised by suitable 
training and that the teachers find this training very useful; 
2) the students under these teachers seem to improve their 
performance* However the second finding is not conclusive and. 
the study, it is suggested, should be replicated* 



SINGHAL 3; Environmental variants and Intellectual per- 
formance of young children* Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 
1969,6(2), 74-81* 25 ref. 



Two hundred and seventy six children were selected by systematic 
sampling method and split Into 3 groups (high, middle, low) 
once on the basis of parents’ education and again on the basis 
of socio-economic status. A test battery of general ability 
consisting of picture completion, reversed similarities, similar 
oppositles and classification was administered • The results 
showed that differences In socio-economic and educational 
levels of parents are likely to result In differences In the 
intellectual performance of children* Differences were signi- 
ficant between the performances of children of low socio-economic 
status and middle socio-economic status* However, there was no 
signlflcanct difference between the performances of children 
of middle and high socio-economic status* Differences in the 
educational background of parents contributed to differences 
in the performance of children at all the three levels* 
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SRIVASTAVA D N, AGARWAL M C: Smoking in relation to 

.academic attainment « Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1969, 

. 6(2), 51-4 » 8 ref . 

* 

Two hundred and seventy male students (l2o Intermediate and 150 
M»A» Student 5 ) were given a short interview schedule to complete* 
Items included on the schedule were Introductory information, 
examination results, number of cigarettes smoked per day, etc* 
The subjects were divided into 3 groups: a) heavy smokers, 
b) light smokers and c) nonsmokers c Each group consisted of 
40 Intermediate students and 50 M.A* students* The study 
revealed the following: 1) heavy smdkers from Intermediate 
classes received poor average grade points (AGPO ; 2) light 
smokers received better AGR 3 than heavy smokers and nonsmokers 
received better AGFte than light smokers and heavy smokers; 

3) heavy smokers achieved poor AGR 3 mainly because of their 
truancy habits and not because of smoking; 4) at the post- 
graduate level, heavy smokers received better AGfte than light 
smokers and non-smokers* Smoking appears to help these 
students to reduoe tension, relax in social situations and 
concentrate on academic work* 



306 TANDAN R K, SHANKHDHAR S C, SATISH CHANDRA: Comparative 

study of the self concepts of high and low achievers* Edu- 
cational Trends 1969, 4 ( 1)5 1*4>*' 19 ref. 



Attempts to test the following hypotheses: 1) the more Inte- 
grated a self-concept , the higher will be the achievements; 

2) the less integrated a self concept, the lower will be the 
achievements; 3) significant differences exist between high 
and low achievers* Samoohik Mans Ik Yogyata Par ifccha 4/51, 
a verbal group test of intelligence constructed and standardized 
by Dr, Jalota and a self-concept inventory, Swatva Sambodh Soochi 
developed by the NCERT, have been administered to 440 students 
(boys and girls) of VII ahd VIII classes* Only real and self- 
concept inventor were used* Scoring of ^lf-concept 
Inventories was made on a three point scale, and scoring of 
'Intelligence test was done by using the prescribed scoring 
keys by the author* For identification of high and low 
achievers the percentage of examination marks of students were 
converted into standard scores and were combined with intelli- 
gence scores. Top 27% of cases were identified as high achievers 
and bottom 27% of cases as low achievers. The following are 
the findings: 1) generally, the high achievers obtained .higher 
scores both on real and Ideal selves in comparison to low 
achievers; 2) only little differences exist between the self- 
concept of high and low achievers; 3) no discrepancies between 
real and Ideal selves are visible in the case of low achievers, 

Ob the other hand high achievers of VII class girls show some 
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discrepancy between their real and Ideal selves . Besides 
these two groups, other groups of high and low achievers do 
hot show much discrepancies In their real and Ideal selves* 
The first hypothesis has been partially proved. 



ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 



B HAND ARK AR S S: University bodies, and their role. 

Publishers 1 Monthly 1969, 11(8), 5-11. 



Reorganization of the present university bodies has been 
recommended to deal speedily and in a. business -like manner 
with the problems that now confront universities* The court 
or senate and the executive council could be merged together 
to form a smaller body which may be called the board of 
governors. Its membership could be about 25 and include 15 
academics and 10 prominent persons Including a couple of MLAs * 
The vice-chancellor should be given more powers as the board 
of governors would not be able to meet more than once In 
three months* A finance and establishment committee consisting 
of the vice-chancellor and five or six members of the board 
of governors would advise the board on sill matters dealing 
with the various Items of expenditure, sanctioning the budget, 
re -allocat icn of funds from one head to another, periodical 
promotions, payment of allowances, etc* Similarly the faculties 
could be abolished as the academic matters would be looted 
after more smoothly and efficiently by the boards* of studies 
and the academic council. The academic council. should be 
composed entirely of academic people and should be responsible 
for determining the contents of the courses of studies and the 
standards of the examinations* Thus the number of university 
bodies would be reduced from 5 to 3 and much money, time 
and energy would also be saved* 



CHAUDHARI U S: 'School complex' - a new concept* Edu- 

cational India 1969, 36(2), 50—51, 52* 



The two main objectives of Introducing the concept of school 
complex are: 1) to break the Isolation of schools; and 2) to 
build up a cooperative commonwealth of neighbourhood, schools 
to share and exchange Ideas and facilities* Improvement of 
teaching of science and languages should be the first* task 
of every school complex* 
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deSOUZA Ai Academic freedom - freedom In an environment of 
security* Social Action 1969, 19(3), 236—1^# 15 ref* 



The fpl lowing obstacles to academic freedom are mentioned: 

1) the teacher’s family and social commitments; 2) lack of 
opportunity for him to participate in the educational 
decisions; 3) the hierarchical set up of the department where 
free exchange of Ideas is absents The need for a professional 
organization (similar to American Association of university 
professors) to promote intellectual freedom Is stressed* The 
dilemmas Involved In the actual functioning of academic free- 
dom are discussed and It Is suggested that educational Insti- 
tutions should have written personnel policies, clearly 
enunciating the rights and obligations* Such policies, 
concerned as they are with personal and professional develop- 
ment of the faculty member, must eliminate sources of Insecurity, 
confusion and conflict* The following guidelines are given 
to administrators of colleges: 1) the faculty should be given 
clear assurance of the institutional support In their pro- 
fessional activities; 2) the administration should encourage 
faculty criticism of the policies and actions of administrative 
officers; 3) the faculty members should be encouraged to parti- 
cipate In the discussion of Important public Issues* 4) the 
faculty members should be reminded* that while civil liberty 
qualifies them to speak on any controversial Issue, academic 
freedom operates only within the field their professional 
competence* The administration should take a broad view in 
adjudging the action of ai;y faculty member; 5) the pressures 
from the public, board of governors or the alumni should be 
resisted in order to protect academic freedom; 6) a healthy 
Intellectual climate should be encouraged within the various 
departments • 



GADGIL A V: Changes In school managements* Maharashtra 

Educational Journal 1969, 17(ll) , 293-5* 



Any reform in school management should start with the appoint- 
ment of the right type of headmaster* Because of his key 
position as a link between the management of the school and 
the school, the headmaster should be well qualified and trained in 
administration and management* In all schools which are not 
reckoned as good, the government should appoint headmasters 
from the waiting list prepared by the State labile Service Commi- 
ssion* The headmaster would follow all provisions of the 
■secondary schools code and work Independently but In cooperation 
with the management as far as finances are concerned* He would 
be held responsible for any lapses in the school* 
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GAJENDRAGADKAR PB: Concept of university autonomy* Amrita 

Bazar Rafcrika 26 August 1969, p«6, Cols. 4-6* 900 words* 



The important facets of the university autonomy ares 1) absence 
of restraint, interference or constraints from political power; 
2) recognition by executive organs of the university adminis- 
tration of the need for full freedom to the faculties In 
their respective spheres; 3) full freedom of discussion to 
all faculty members in all matters pertaining to the faculties 
and absence of boss ism; 4) freedom from fear of public opinion 
in respect of expression of views and opinions by the acade- 
micians ; 5) cooperation between the students and the teachers 
In academic and non-academic matters,, 



_ G08WA&U. Hi Svayatta vidyalay ( — Autonomous school) 
t Hindis/. Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 11<4), 72-7* 



The functions of the Directorate of I\iblic Instruction, School 
Inspectorate, and the Secondary Examination Board have been 
outlined* Though to some extent State control Is inevitable 
in school administration, autonomy can be granted In some of 
the spheres of internal administration, such as admission, 
examination, promotion etc* Full autonomy in these spheres 
has been advocated for the smooth functioning of the school, 
as It will be inspiring and conducive to Independent working 
and experimentation end will help ln removing some of the 
deficiencies of existing examination system, reducing wastage 
and stagnation 2nd in rightly judging merits of students* 
Autonomous school examinations should be recognised as equi- 
valent to nan-autonomous school examinations, so that stu- 
dents passing out from autonomous schools do hot face any 
difficulty in getting admission in other schools* The 
relationship between autonomous schools and Secondary -Exami- 
nation Board has to be decided after proper deliberations taking 
all relevant factors Into accounts ' 



JHA R Ns Vice-chancellors* appointment - thalr tenure and 
age limit* Searchlight 13 July 1969, p*4, Cols* 4-6* p*5, 
Col*8*2000 words o 



There i' no uniform procedure for appointment of vice-chancellors* 
It varies from one state to another and also from university to 
university* The recommendations of the Radhakrishnah Commission 
(1946-49) and - Kothari Commission (1964-66) regarding the method 
of appointment of vice-chancellors have been given# The following 
suggestions have been made: 1) the chancellor Should appoint the 
vice -chancellor after consulting the university concerned; 2) the 
term of office of vice-chancellor should not be less than four 
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years* 3) no retired person should be appointed as vice- 
chancellor* 



JOHN V V: Choosing a vice-chancellor, looking for a leader 

or a scapegoat? Times of India 24 July 1969, p*8, Cols* 3-5, 7. 
1750 words* 




Two methods of choosing a vice-chancellor namely^ election by 
the senate of the university or selection by a committee of 
persons not connected with the university, are discussed. It 
Is suggested tl&t the selection committee should study the 
campus and consult Informally different sections of the faculty 
and students and even the public before making a choice* If 
such a careful study reveals that there Is need for reorgani- 
zation of the university, the government should be advised 
so* The myth of the prestigious position and unsuitable persons 
occupying the position are the reasons attributed for many 
of the Ills connected with vice-chancellorship* It Is suggested 
that young persons capable of preserving Independence of action 
should be appointed as vice-chancellors and they should be 
able to return to teaching after their tenure of office* 



JUUCA 6 L: School complex / Theory and practice^/* Progress 

of Education 1969, 44(2), 49-52 , 7 ref* 



The school complex as visualized by the Education Commission 
has been described. The advantages of the system of school 
complex are that It 1) promotes educational advancement at a 
low cost; 2) encourages cooperation among Institutions of 
various levels; 3) encourages planning from the bottom; 4) 
provides better facilities arv-i equipment to those schools which 
cannot afford them; 5) helps in providing freedom to educational 
institutions in various respects without any danger of Its 
being misused; 6) helps to remove the weaknesses In teaching; 

7) facilitates better supervision* The risks Involved in 
Introducing this system as viewed by B*G* Tlwarl, in his 
article elsewhere have been summarized as follows: 1* Teachers 
working in higher Institutions may not be able to provide 
guidance to lower Institutions* 2, Constant contract with tea- 
chers of higher Institutions might create Inferiority complex 
In. the minds of the teachers of the lower Institutions* 3, 
Teachers 4 might . normally devote all their attention to their 
own schools rather than to other schools* 4* The work load on 
teacher and students might Increase, thereby affecting the 
efficiency* 
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S HARM A R D: Rajasthan mem pari vyavactha-Wadhyamik evam 

ucca madhyamik vidyalayom ki prasasanik samasyaem aur unka 
s amadhan - ek anus and h an at mak ad hy ay an (1967-68) (= Shift 
system in Rajasthan — the problems of secondary and higher 
sec and ar y_s c hoo ls_and their solutions — an Investigative 
study) ,‘ 2 . Hindis/ Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969 7 l2(i), 
61-79* 



The heads of the institutions. supervisors, deputy supervisors 
etc* of R? last han were requested- through a questionnaire to 
suggest solutions for the problems of the shift system* Major 
problems in the order, of diminishing intensity are: 1) period 
of 4C» minute duration; 2-) seasonal changing of timing; 3) wear 
and tear and misplacement of furniture; 4) arrangement of co- 
currlcularactivltles; 5) keeping up personal relationship with 
teachers and students of the other shift; 6) paucity of extra 
class rooms; 7) cleaning of classrooms; 8) unequal opportunity 
to students for taking part in games; 9) supervision of class- 
teaching by head -master; 10) conducting of staff meeting; 11) 
completion of courses; 12) ind isc i pline ir.-b 2 tween first 
and second shift ; 13) inadequate ’ library facilities ; 14) dissatts - 
faction of students and teachers ' over shift system; 15) arrang- 
ing a substitute for an absent teacher* Problems related to 
physical factors, though small in number rank higher than 
those of human factors <, Government schools are facing moire 
problems than the private schools* Both girls * and boys’ schools 
are facing almost equal number of problems Supervisors and 
headmasters are almost equally aware of the problems* Re- 
garding solution of problems, supervisors offered better 
suggestions for five problems and headmasters for seventeen* 

Need for one gazetted officer of the rank of secondary school 
headmasters; extra allowance and power for headmasters; 
staff quarters with!:: the school compound; hostels; more 
class rooms and personnel; playgrounds ; adequate furniture 
and other accessories; fund for expenditure; have been 

stressed tor the improvement of the s ituat ion* 



SRINIVASACHARI G: Equal educational opportunities* Hindu 

1 August 1969, p*6 ? Cols* Q~3* 1050 words* 



At the elementary stage inequality generally means quantity; 
aft the secondary stage it implies diversity and at the uni- 
versity , quality* The Kothari Commission, while suggesting 
some measures to reduce inequalities , observed that perfect 
equality of educational opportunity is probably unattainable* 

The concept of equalization should be interpreted on the principle 
that education is the most effective tool which can minimise the 
exploitation of the weak and ensure social justice* Endeavour 
should be- made to provide free and compulsory education to all 
children of the age group 6—14* Tie Kothari Commission’s 
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recommend at ion of the neighbourhood school system as a solution 
to the problem of educational inequality in t lie form of disparity 
in the educational standards of schools, is rather impracticable, 
and does not bear scrutiny* The reasons for the unfavourable 
attitude of the educated elite and the discerning section of 
the fublic towards the present-day secondary schools ares 

1) formulation of educational policies mostly on the basis 
of the subjective opinion of a few, leading to sectoral 
prejudices; and 2) the tin -account able aversion to the intro- 
duction of work-exper ienee • The .following suggestions have 
been males 1) starting job-oriented multi-purpose schools to 
prevent the swelling of the unemployed and the unemployables ; 

2) exposing good students to good influences so that with 
each succeeding generation of ‘students there will be greater 
and greater improvement of standards; 3) conducting a systematic 
search for talent in the secondary schools and providing the 
poor among the talented with scholarships, books and stationery, 
free school meals, uniforms and a favourable environment 

for concentrated study; 4> continuous . and conscious* deepening 
of the content of education* 



Student _ Participation 



SIS RAGAPPA S : Student evaluation of teaching* Educational 

India 1969, 36(1), 16-48. 



The suggestion of the all-India conference of students* 
representatives held at Delhi In May 1969, to devise a pro- 
forma or questionnaire to elicit student response on the 
performance of teachers, though fraught with danger, 
cannot be dismissed as ill-conceived* However, in using it, 
care should be taken to see that 1) the emphasis is on built- 
in devices of self -correct ion and on the creation of conditions 
which would eliminate unhealthy rivalry; 2) the academic image 
of the teachers is preserved; 3) tfcsrw is no polarization of 
forces i*e* teachers versus students; 4) the standard of 
education is maintained* 



319 VSNKATRAMIAH Ks Participation in university affairs - a 

students* view* University News 1969, 7(7), 3-5* 



It has been observed that student participation in academic bodies,.,, 
should be limited and in bodies of finance, organizational set- 
up and in bodies appointing teachers and examiners, student 
participation is undesirable. The following suggestions have been 
made s 1) forming student adhoc bodies whose views may be elicited 
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for the purpose of syllabus and curriculum construction; 

, p 

2), allowing student representation in a) bodies which look 
after the co-curricular activities of students, and b) commit- 
tees for award of scholarships; 3) forming a consultative body 
of students and teachers to deal with matters affecting 
discipline in the campus; 4) forming a committee of students 
headed by the hostel warden to look after the hostel manage- 
ment; 5) permitting students In research institutes to partici- 
pate in all affairs, both academic and non -academic in view 
of the maturity of students and of their prospective role 
as members of the academic bodies of the country* 



ADULT EDUCATION 



BHATT G P: Adult education. In Gujarat* Indian Journal 

of Adult Education 196$, 30(95, 10-12. 



Some of the approaches tried by Gujarat t,o eradicate Illi- 
teracy are: 1) individual approach; 2) selected area approach; 
3) village approach; 4) socio-economic approach; 5) group 
approach; 6) mass approach* Of all. these approaches the 
literacy drives 1 *e • , group and the mass approach have been 
found most' suitable* Besides these drives, regular classes had 
also been conducted for the last 18 years. The total number 
of persons made' literate in the whole of Gujarat Is about 
8,22,000 and the total expenditure Including establishment 
charges Is about Bs*10 per adult made literate. A pilot pro- 
ject for the' Fourth plan was started In- which 3320 teachers 
and 235 workers took up literacy work without remuneration. 

The Gujarat. State Social Education Committee, Is in search 
of a method which can be helpful to. new learners for self 
study* Many voluntary agencies like Gujarat Vldya Ibeth, 
Ahmedabad, City Social Education Committee, Ahmedabad, Sarvo- 
daya Ashram, Shamlajl have also been doing pioneering work 
In the field of adult education. 



BHOLA H Si Correspondence courses for adult education* 
Education Quarterly 1968, 2o(2), 35-7, 45* 



An analysis of the socfo-tachno logical context of correspondence 
Education has been made* A tabular model has been presented, 
to show how much of classroom Interaction can be put Into 
correspondence courses $nd what support .can be provided by 
educational technology* However, it Is observed that the pre- 
sent state of educational technology in the. country is not very 
bright* The following areas of adult education have been dls— 
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cussed along with the possibilities of correspondence courses 
In these areas: 1* College education* Suitable portions of 
the content of courses should be programmed and radio faci- 
lities should be used in an Integral way* 2. Middle and high 
school level education for neo-llterates* The content of the 
courses should be programmed and handled by d'istrlctielze 
buireaux* , Instead of the state boards of high and higher 
s^condaiy education* some kind of local responsibility may 
have to emerge* 3* Vocational and occupational education for 
para-engineer ing personnel, technicians etc* Since practical 
work and supervision are necessary, the right to offer education 
and certification should be judiciously decentralised* 4* Liberal 
education for the elite* 5, Farmers 9 and workers* education* 
Suitable curricula for correspondence course have to be 
developed* 



DUTTA S C: Role of schools in the eradication of Illiteracy* 

Education Quarterly 1968, 20(2), 30-1* 



The following suggestions have been made to be adopted by the 
schools:. 1) appointing in each school a staff member specially 
designated for adult literacy; 2) designing the curriculum 
of the primary and secondary schools in each comnunity in a 
way as to suit the needs of- children and adults in that 
conminlty and to establish a link between the school- and life 
In the community; 3) evolving a concept of education which 
does not separate elementary, secondary* higher secondary, 
university and adult education, but makes them part of a 
continuous and inter-related pattern of growth and change; 

4) organising, literacy classes for adults in the neighbourhood; 

5) taking leading role in respect of provision of personnel 
and physical planning* It has been urged that the political 
leaders and educational administrators should take the lead In 
overhauling the educational system to convert all schools to 
community schools* 



K06HY T A: Problem of Illiteracy in India* Education 

Quarterly 1968, 20(2), 11-14* 



The following, problems of Illiteracy are discuS'sed: 1) 22*2% of 
children of the age group 6-11 do not attent the school at all and 
they grow up as Illiterates; 2) there Is heavy drop-out In the 
first 5 years of schooling (67%); 3) 62*9% of the literate 
population are without any educational level; 4) the adult illi- 
teracy will be reduced by about 25% only by 1981 'almost entirely 
due to the expansion of primary education; the young illiterates 
of today will remain illiterates throughout their working life; 

5) there is a greater concentration of illiteracy in the rural 
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areas, among women and among scheduled tribes* Rapid quanti- 
tative expansion of primary school education and adult literacy 
programmes constitute the two-pronged effort at eradication of 
Illiteracy* Apart from the effort of government agencies, 
there are a number of nongovernmental agencies in adult 
literacy work* ‘Gram Shikshan Mohim* of Maharashtra state - 
the effort to make an entire village literate in about an 
year or two has been specially commended* However, in view 
of the correlation between literacy and economic development, 
a third approach called the ‘selective approach* aimed at 
providing functional literacy to the motivated farmers. 
Industrial workers etc* would be preferable* 



MAITRA S: Adult literacy - a case for voluntary movement* 

Education Quarterly 1938, 20(2), 23-5, 



Discusses the role that voluntary agencies can play in the 
field of adult literacy* Voluntary organizations must acquire 
professional outlook towards their work* The dependence of 
these agencies on government help and assistance led to 
their loss of freedom of planning and action, whereas the 
final purpose of such help should be to engender self-impelled 
and self -sustained forces* The first task of these agencies 
should be to mobilise the youth for taking up the task of 
adult literacy* Given prior training, students can play an 
Important role in literacy programmes as teachers, trainers 
and supervisors* Citizens In general can help to develop 
the movement against Illiteracy* Gram Shlkshan Mohlm, the 
popular literacy campaign started In Maharashtra has been 
discussed in this context* 



MAJUMDER H B: Vitalising literacy drive in the Gandhi 

centenary -year, Indian Journal of Adult Education 1969, 30(7), 
9-11, cover III* 



The slow progress in the field of eradication of Illiteracy 
has been attributed to the following factors: 1) lack of 

conviction on the part of the national leadership that eradi- 
cation of Illiteracy has a direct bearing on economic and social 
progress ; 2) absence of a direct, systematic and planned attack 
on mass illiteracy; 3) failure in introducing universal primary 
education; 4) the methods and materials developed being unsuit- 
able for adult literacy* The suggestions are: 1) launching a 
well planned movement for eradication of illiteracy; 2) drawing 
a realistic Master Plan with well defined targets of achievement; 

3) both Institutionalized and informal approaches should be followed 
by action programmes ; 4) making It obligatory by legislation that 
each Industrial unit and production centre should provide at least 
three hours of literacy Instruction per week to its workers; 
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5) pooling all the available resources for a resolute drive 
for Introducing universal primary education for children upto 
the age of fourteen* Eradication of adult Illiteracy should 
be taken up on a voluntary basis and teachers and students 
should be Involved In the task* 



, t 

MEHTA M S: Deve lopnent of adult education* Indian Journal 

of Adult Education 1969, 3o<9),2-4, 13* 



Apart from the need for enlightening the human spirit and 
broadening the mind of man, the concept of adult education 
has special value for India for three reasons: 1) country’s 
commitment to a policy of planned and coordinated schemes of 
social and economic development In which active participation 
of people is of Immense Importance; 2) the new significance and 
urgency of the training of leadership arising out of the 
principle of self-government reaching down to the village with 
the advent of political Independence and the adoption of a 
liberal democratic constitution; 3) the problem of mass illi- 
teracy which retards economic progress; hence the need for 
functional literacy* 



NAGAPPA T R: Preparation of reading cards for adult literacy 

Instruction* Indian Journal of Adult Education 1969, 30(8), 

7-8, 15* 



The need for providing suitable follow-up reading materials 
for neo-llterates has been stressed* The T&lrd National 
Seminar on Literature for Neoliterates classified the literature 
for neoliterates Into three grades i # e„ 9 1) single card, 
folder, miscellany; 2) a miscellany, a connected narrative with 
a single focus; 3) focus on a single subject* The alms of 
all these three grades of literature are: 1) to provide scope 
for proficiency In writing; 2) to increase knowledge and 3) to 
provide recreation* The reading cards should contain topics of 
adult Interest and the language should be simple and the words 
chosen, familiar and frequently used by the readers* Adequate 
illustrations of local background should be printed in double 
colours* The following grades of reading cards have been 
devised by Mysore State Adult Education Council for adults under- 
going primary literacy course: 1) first stage reading cards for 
those who have completed the recognition of simple letters of the 
alphabets ; 2) second stage re ad ing cards for those who have com- 
pleted the recognition of simple letters and vowel formations; 

3) supplementary reading booklets for those who have completed 
the recognition of alphabets, vowel formations, conjuncts and 
aspirates* Two literacy workshops, one conducted in Mysore in 
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1967 and another at Basava Kalyan in 1968, to prepare reading 
cards etc* have been described * 



SINGH T R: Pre-testing reading materials for neo-literates. 

Indian Journal of Adult Education 1969, 30(7), 7-8# 



Pre-testing Is employed to ascertain communication potential 
of some reading material for neo-literates* The following 
steps are suggested in pre-testing a reading material: 1* 
Selection of the reading material* The pre-test matter Is 
selected from the reading material so that it Is meaningful 
and representative of the whole reading material* 2* Pre- 
paration of pre-test instruments . Selected matter Is worked 
out Into word -count list and word meaning list* Multiple 
copies of the pre-test matter for readability test are made 
with provision for recording observations* Comprehension 
test Is devised to elicit the communication potential of 
the material* Systematic and objective eligibility test Is 
devised to select the sample of persons on whom the pre- 
test Is to be conducted, 3, Drawing sample for pre-testing 
through random and quota sampling methods* 4, Establishing 
rapport with sample readers and administering the pre-test* 
5* Analysis of the results • Information obtained may be 
- organised in terms of what percentage of respondents have 
high, medium and low reading and comprehension abilities* 



BASIC EDUCATION 



MUKHERJES I»: Educational views of Mahatma Gandhi and 

their relevance today* Education 1969, 48(9), 5-10* 



The main features of basic education as propounded by Gandhi 
have been discussed* The following modified programme of 
basic education has been recommended with a view to adopting 
the scheme in the changed situation* There is no need for 
having sd If -sufficient schools where the child’s labour 
should support the education* Hence at the primary or junior 
basic stage Instead of sticking to a single craft, . a larger 
number may be Introduced to give children better and' wider 
chance of correlation with other subjects* Three periods 
for crafts and four for allied subjects may be provided and 
these may be taught by different teachers * At secondary level 
a two ladder system of terminal and preparatory secondary schools 
may be evolved so that overcrowding In higher educational 
Institutions can be avoided* Part time schools of general 
education and of simple crafts which do not need either 
costly machinery or much labour may be provided for the term!— 
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nal type* The students would be given wages for their labour 
but in a lumpsum at the end of the course, thus providing a 
capital incentive to start their own business instead of flood- 
ing the job market* 



SEN K N: Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas on education* Bulletin 

of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 1969, 20(4), 
99-104* 



Gandhi’s interest lay primarily in the field of elementary 
education* His scheme of Basic Education revealed his concern 
for solving the problems of mass illiteracy and mass poverty, 
and ha gave low priority to higher education* He proposed 
that* 1) education should be compulsory and free for children 
of ages 7-14; 2) ducat ion was to be made independent of 
government aid; and 3) it should be self-supporting, being 
based on the training in some useful handicraft* He wanted 
that the whole scheme of education should evolve out of the 
practical training given in the basic craft instead of teach- 
ing the craft together with liberal education* At the age of 
14, he wanted the children to reach the level of the then 
Matriculation standard minus English* The Basic National 
Education Committee (Zakir Husain Committee) appointed by the 
Ward ha Conference to give practical shape to its resolutions 
drew*up a syllabus of subjects for basic education, each with 
definite course objectives* However, the present scheme of 
’Basic Education’ has made important deviations from its 
prototype formulated at Wardha of which the most noteworthy 
has been the exclusion of the self-financing aspect of the 
Wardha scheme* Further Gandhi’s thinking had left unsolved 
the question of integration of basic with higher education both 
general and technological* A revision of the curriculum of 
the senior basic schools or the whole basic school system may 
perhaps provide the answer* 



COURSES OP STUDY (HIGHER EDUCATION) 



AIRAN J W: Teaching of natural sciences* (J& Shah A B* 

Modernization of university teaching, teaching of natural and 
social sciences in India* Bombay, Nachlketa Piblloatlons, 1969, 
27-35, 



The following aspects are stressed: 1* Encouraging study of natural 
sciences at the primary level* 2* Providing science education (at 
the college level) to all who desire a science degree to secure a 
lucrative job, 3* Providing science education in depth separately 
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to those who are preparing for professional courses and for 
those preparing for a scientific, career. Rigorous demands 
should be Imposed for these groups of students* 4* Radical 
revision of undergraduate course and laboratory practice* 

The present deductive approach followed should be supplemented 
by an Intensive inductive approach which will lead students 
to fabricate their own Instruments and apparatus to satisfy 
their own curiosity* The work done in the laboratory should 
be related to the teaching of theory and the syllabus in 
laboratory work should be reduced* laboratory work should 
be supervised by senior teachers* At the B.Sc, stage the 
laboratory exercises should be related to t&e actual research 
work done in the college or the university, or based on 
research methods reported In reputed journals* 5* Making 
all postgraduate training research-oriented. 6* Better 
laboratory facilities for -individual teachers* 



AN AND D, KAPOOR I: Teaching of infectious-disease? * 

Indian Journal of Medical Education 1969, 8(4) , 187**9l~* 

3 ref. 



An evaluation has been made of the pattern of teaching of 
infectious diseases In the medical colleges in India through 
a questionnaire study* This Included the hours spent on this 
subject, type of integration with other departments and 
Institutions like infectious diseases hospital and also the 
nature of the assessment done at the end of the posting* ' 

The following recommendations are made: 1) recognising the 
teaching of infectious diseases to the undergraduates as 
a sub-speciality; 2) placing this sub-speciality in the 
curriculum of department of Social and Preventive Medicine; 

3) providing this sub-speciality with resources for carrying 
out field investigation as and when there Is an outbreak 
of an Infectious disease; 4) setting up an Isolation ward 
In every medical college under the responsibility of the 
department of Social and Preventive Medicine; 5) evaluation 
of the students for their understanding of communicable 
diseases by the Department of Social and Preventive Medicine* 



BAZAZ*MAI*IK G: Note on the teaching of immunology to stu- 

dents of medicine* Indian Journal of Medical Education 1969, 
8(3), 155-6. 4 ref. 



Though immunology cannot be Introduced at present as a separate 
subject in the undergraduate level, a limited amount of teaching 
of allergy and immunology with emphasis on present day trends 
is necessary* At the post-graduate level, however, it would 
‘be desirable to introduce post-graduate courses in Immunology 
in some selected medical institutions* Alternatively, short 
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Intensive courses in the subject can be offered on a regular 
basis* The multidisciplinary nature of the subject demands 
Interdepartmental participation in teaching of the subject* 

The subject should be taught only by those who are actively 
engaged in research in this subject* Universities and colleges 
where training In medical laboratory techniques Is Imparted, 
students should be encouraged to take up techniques In 
Immunology as a special subject* 



LINGAMURTY V: New approaches to civics* Educational 

India 1969, 35(11-12), 370-4* 



The overemphasis in the current syllabus of civics on the 
political aspect of citizenship Ignoring the impact of the 
social and economic Institutions on citizenship has been 
criticized* In teaching civics emphasis should be on the 
applied rather than the theoretical aspects of citizenship* 
Civics should be treated prlmarly as an empirical science 
which deals with the conflicting loyalties of a citizen to 
the political, social and economic organizations* Tl:e 
following topics along with the number of periods of study 
have been suggested for thd proposed Intermediate course: 

1) nature, scope and. value of Civ lost 10 periods); 2) problems 
of citizenship (4 periods); 3) religion and language (6 periods); 
4) duties and rights of citizens (8 periods); 5) law and the 
citizens (4 periods); 6) citizen and political Institutions - 
the State and Government (40 periods); 7) democracy versus 
dictatorship (12 periods); 8) relations between the State 
and the citizen (12 periods); 9) the economic systems (10 
periods); 10) social Institutions (12 periods); ll) citizen- 
ship and national Integration (12 periods); 12) towards world 
citizenship (10 periods)* 



MI HER F J W: Desirable developments In paediatric edu- 

cation* Indian Journal of Medical Education 1969, 8(5), 
238-41* 3 ref* 



Suggests some Improvements In paediatric education which would 
be practicable with the existing staff and the present structure 
of the medical curriculum* A block period of three months for 
teaching the subject could be made available and a quarter of 
the total number of students, numbering 30-50, could be consi- 
dered as a unit and the course could be planned to cover the 
available time* If teaching in child health comes in the 
fourth year, then the didactic lectures should also come In 
that year, and the material for the lectures should be • related 
to the clinical teaching of the paediatric appointment* The 
basic- concepts of child health should be Introduced by: 1) 
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explaining growth and its variation from conception to adole- 
scence; 2) displaying to the student the common causes of death 
and Illness in children In the locality In which the college 
operates; 3) demonstrating the signs /symptoms, diagnosis and 
methods of prevention of the diseases of children; 4) teaching 
practical and simple therapy of Illness and the elements of 
child rearing within the local community; 5) training students 
In recognizing danger signs and Indications for referral to 
hospital. Co-operation of other departments like Obstetrics 
and preventive and social medicine would be necessary for 
teaching certain aspects. (One possible design for a three- 
months course is set out In the Appendix) Paediatrics need 
not be a separate and Independent paper for examination. 

However, paediatricians could be Incorporated as Internal 
examiners In the department of medicine (and obstetrics) and 
child patients could be used as examination cases* Similarly, 
two quest ions In child health, set and- marked by paediatricians, 
could be incorporated In one of the papers in medicine* 



NAY AH D P: Approach to medical education In India* Man 

power Journal 1969, 4(4), 7-26* 



It is pointed out that It would be unrealistic to think of a 
country-wide coverage by fully qualified doctors of modern 
medicine within a reasonable period of time* It Is suggested 
that a plan for such a coverage must take Into account the 
prevailing Indigenous systems of medicine, In regard to which 
data should be collected at an early date. Even with regard 
to the modem medicine, It is advocated that a two-tier system 
ought to be thought of and the emphasis should be on large- 
scale production of the lower type qualified doctors who 
would be supervised by fully qualified doctors* Banding the 
formulation of such a plan, it is suggested that too much 
Importance cannot be attached to the doctor-population ratio, 
on which has been dependent the planning of health personnel* 



RAMALINGASWAMI V: Duration and content of pre-medical 

education* School Science 1969, 7(1), 31-5* 9 ref* 



ft*e-medlcal education in India at present is for one year after 
a student passes the Higher Secondary or the ft*e-unlverslty 
Course* If accepted, the Education Commission’s proposals would 
provide two years of continuous and Integrated study of pre- 
medical sciences after 10 years of school and this should result 
In a better and a more closely Integrated pre-medical education*. 
The teaching of biology should mainly Include basic concepts 
of the structure and function of living organisms, embryogenes is , 
evolution, comparative anatomy and physical anthropology, cytology 
fertilization, growth development and ageing* The study of 
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physics should Include electrical phenomena, mechanics, hydro- 
dynamics, thermodynamics, optics, nuclear physics, radio- 
activity and the nature and biological effects of ionising 
radiations* Chemistry is an experimental science and must be 
treated as such* Students must be encouraged to make obser- 
vations on problems rather than Observe set demonstrations* 
Physical and organic chemistry are the import ant branches 
to be taught for a proper appreciation of biological and 
pathological chemistry* Liberal education in humanities and 
behavioural sciences should also be Initiated in the pre- 
medical period and it should continue throughout the medical 
course* 



SEMINAR OF EXIERTS ON UNIVERSITY TEACHING FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING IN THE ASIAN REGION, NEW DELHI f 5-12 August, 1969* 

£ Recommendations,./* University News 1969, 7(9), 15-17 • 



The recommendations are: 1) introduction of university courses 
in educational planning for a) the personnel actually engaged 
in educational administration and planning, b) teachers under 
training, c) teacher-educators, d) post-graduate students 
In fields like education, economics, statistics, sociology, 
e) doctoral students in fields contributory to educational 
planning; 2) constituting the faculty which offers educational 
planning In. such a way that personnel with necessary back- 
ground In the contributory disciplines and educational 
planning are included in it; 3) establishment, where feasible, 
of departments of educational planning in universities with 
concurrent appointment of academic personnel from contributing 
disciplines* 4) associating personnel from government agencies 
In the teaching of educational planning In the universities; 

5) greater reliance on methods like the project method, the 
Syndicate method, case studies etc* for the purpose of teaching; 

6) giving precedence to Institutional schemes and Inter- 
disciplinary projects involving members of the faculty, 
educational administrators end post-graduate students In 
undertaking research; 7) conducting orientation programmes 
for university teachers with regard to contents of course, 
methods of teaching and evaluation of student performance; 

8) mutual cooperation between a) different faculties In the 
university, b) between universities, planning agencies In and 
outside the region; 9) action on the part of the Aslan Insti- 
tute on the following lines a) organizing orientation programmes 
for university teachers, b) providing assistance to member-* 
States In organizing In-service training for personnel engaged 

in educational planning and administration, c) operating a 
documentation service, d) reviewing the progress of the teaching 
of educational planning periodically* 



4 
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VARMA K C: Teaching of Pharmacognosy in India* Indian 

Journal of Hiarmaceut leal Education 1969, 3(2), 14-17* 



It Is suggested that there Is an urgent need for revision 
of the' Pharmacognosy courses, specially at the undergraduate 
level* The teaching, It Is proposed, should be done according 
to either bio-chemical or physiological classification of 
drugs so that the subject becomes more coherent and Interesting* 
In the practical classes, however, the work could be done 
according to the morphological classification* At the 
postgraduate level, it is advocated that the courses should 
be so organised that the student can acquire adequate 
fundamental knowledge about some of the recent developments* 
These courses, it is pointed out, could even be governed 
by the area of Interest of the teachers themselves* The 
outline of the courses —undergraduate and postgraduate- 
to be adopted by the university of San gar are given* 



VENKATBSWARLU D; Some observations on teaching design 
Chemical Age of India 1969, 2o(7), 58 8-9* 



It Is pointed out that the majority of the project reports 
submitted by design students are not of much use* The 
following suggestions are given for improvement of the 
standards of teaching in design: 1* Modernisation of the 
contents of design courses* 2, Iter Iodic training of faculty 
members In industry,* 3 <, Cooperation of design engineers from 
Industry for giving design courses in universities* 4, Assign- 
ment of small but specific design problems which should be 
worked out in full inc ldlng mechanical details, shop drawings 
etc* according to standards and codes* 5* Proper works training 
of students In Industries* 



CURRICULUM 



DSVHIRA R C: Karyanubhav - punarviear ( = Work -experience - 

reconsideration) / Hindis/* Rajasthan Board Journal of Edu- 
cation 1969, 5(2), 57-61* 



The programme of basic education, Industrial education, social 
service, earn and learn, labour education etc* has met with 
little success, since students have a general tendency to 
shirk physical labour* To make the programme of work-experience 
successful teachers should get themselves involved In these pro- 
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jects first and set an example before the students, so that 
the students can emulate them* 



342 DCRAISWARU S, GAUJSHIN V M, MSYER G R: gain principles 

of the biology syllabus for the middle and senior high school* 
School Science 1969, 7(1), 26-30. 



The main objectives of the biology course taught In the 
secondary schools (classes 6-11) of Delhi under the Second- 
ary School Science Teaching Project undertaken by the NCRRT 
in collaboration with a team of experts from the Unesco are: 

1) to give a comprehensive and systematic knowledge of 
the world of living things and of man, on a scientific basis; 

2) to discover the basic, principles of modern biology^ The 
syllabus for the middle stage stresses the relationships 

of biology to agriculture, human nutrition, health, medicine, 
problems of family planning and economy* The course on 
General Biology for senior high school stage is built on the 
basis of the following principles: 1) modern scientific Ideas 
at the levels of biological organization of living substance - 
a) molecules and cells, b) the educational principle of gradual 
elaboration of the materials studied* Main topics of the 
course and the number of periods of study for each topic have 
been given in the appendix* 



343 GUPTA S P; School Improvement through curriculum develop- 

ment* Teacher Education 1969, 3(3), 12-14* 



The suggestions are: 1) revision of curricula and courses 
to orientate education to national needs; 2) adoption of 
Improved methods of teaching and evaluation; 3) undertaking 
book development programmes which Include the following: 
a) production of text-books oriented to Indian conditions 
and the needs of the Indian students, b) further development 
of the programmes of text-book production by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training; c) establishment 
of autonomous organizations for production of school text-books 
In. the states; d) development of research in curriculum and 
text book production; e) preparation and publication of childrens 1 
books with a view to promoting national Integration; 4) supplying 
free text-books and stationery to poor children at the lower 
primary stage and building .adequate textbook libraries to 
ensure access for every student to all the textbooks* Improvement 
of curriculum requires also the following: 1) creation of a 
feeling for the need for improving the curriculum; 2) a compre- 
hensive organizational structure for curriculum improvement; 

3) a general design of the curriculum; 4) proper resource materials 
for instruction; 5) a working principle for dealing with child 
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and adolescent development and learning; 6) a comprehensive 
evaluation programme. 



KHASNAVIS P K: Comparative analysis of social studies 

programs in the secondary schools of India and the United 
States. Social Studies Teacher 1969, 6(2), 13-15. 



The following observations are made: 1. In the objectives of 
teaching social studies, both India and the United States 
emphasize human relationships, promotion of a secular democratic 
society, national and world citizenship and the understanding 
of other cultures* India stresses more on International 
goodwill while the United States emphasises on preservation 
American way of life. 2. In India, social studies generally 
Includes hisotory, geography, civics and in some states also 
economics, sociology and current events. In the United States 
it regularly includes history, geography, civics, economics, 
sociology, anthropology and psychology. 3. In India social 
studies is dominated by memorization whereas in the United 
States, experiments in team teaching, large group instruction, 
individual projects, teaching machines and research programs 
are conducted* 4* There are not many curriculum guides in 
India and the recommendations of different commissions are 
not implemented rapidly. In the United States, there are curri- 
culum guides for social studies in the local school districts and 
efforts are made to Implement the recommendations of the 
committees* Sdnne of the suggestions made for the Improvement 
of social studies in the secondary schools of India are: 

1) formulating the objectives with a view to improving unity 
among the states; 2) 'including history, geography, civics, 
sociology, anthropology and economics and some comprehensive 
social studies courses such as * prob lems in Indian democracy* 
and ’world civilization*; 3) emphasizing the study of citizen- 
ship; 4) evaluation of students also on the basis of the 
day-4;o-day work by the teachers. 



UJIXA B P: Concept, of social studies. Social Studies 

Teacher 1969, 6<2), 1-12* 9 ref* 



The considerable divergence with regard to the concept of social 
studies and its syllabus organization in the country is pointed 
out* An attempt is made to clarify the concept of social studies 
on some logical framework based on the relationship of goals of 
the nation and the roles of educational systems or programmes 
of studies. Five types of educational programmes prevailing in 
different countries with different social orders have been pointed 
out • An Integrated approach Is advocated in teaching social 
studies in schools. The curriculum core, it is suggested, should 
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consist of language studies, social studies, science studies, 
nature and art studies upto hlghschool stage before any speciali- 
zation begins. . The main features of the concept of social 
studies have been listed as follows:- 1) It Is an Interdiscipli- 
nary course; 2) It Is placed In school curriculum to develop 
proper social attitudes, sensibilities and skills In future 
citizens; 3) Its scope Iscontlnuously growing; 4) Its approach 
In teaching Is based on a pragmatic philosophy; 5) It covers 
the study of communities at all levels - local, regional, 
national and International with focus on man and his social 
environment; 6) Its emphasis rests more on the contemporary 
human life; 7) Its materials are useful as a media for general 
education at school level* 



MEHTA J S: Comprehensive work experience programme. 

Nay a Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1969 1 11(4), 45-71 . 



The following objectives of work experience programme In 
education are mentioned: a) to help solve the problems of 
national development; b) to help build human resources; c) to 
help introduce to the world of work and employment; d) to 
halp students to 'earn while learning*. It Is also mentioned 
that the educational pattern In Rajasthan provides ample 
scope for work experience. ’Earn while you learn* project 
Introduced In Rajasthan by the author when he was director 
of primary and secondary education Is described elaborately. 



VARMA S C; Agriculture education at secondary stage - 
Its new dimensions A few observations^/. Progress of 
' Education 1969, 44(2), 46-6*' 



It Is pointed out that the following aspects have to be consi- 
dered with regard to agricultural education in middle schools 
and high schools: 1) the class level at which It will be most 
suitable to introduce agriculture; 2) should the teaching 
prepare students for actual farming or should It be concerned 
with a general understanding and appreciation only; 3) how 
should It be related to the total curriculum; 4) how to keep 
the teachers acquainted with modern developments in agri- 
culture; 5) what teaching materials, facilities and equipment 
are needed; 6) what relationship should be maintained with 
other agencies concerned with agricultural education. 

Instruction In agriculture and practical education in farming, 
closely related to local community problems and situations 
have been suggested to prepare young men for scientific farming. 
The syllabus should be flexible which can be developed around 
a series of concepts that are considered to be Important in the 
secondary school programme of agricultural education* The concepts 
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may be grouped under the major areas like crops and soils, 
livestock products, soil conservation and horticulture* 



ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

348 HAIDAR S K : I\iblic expenditure on education. Yojana 

1968, 13(14), 20-1. 



Expenditure on education shows some special characteristics. 
They are: 1* The benefits from the investment in education 
do not accrue Immediately because of long gestation period. 

2 . Decisions once implemented in this field cannot be reversed 
without very grave costs. 3, The recurrent expenditure 
generated by the capital investment constitute a severe 
budgetary strain on the country’s resources* 4. Many of the 
benefits of educational investment are vague and difficult 
to identify* The various factors involved in computing 
the costs of education and benefits accruing therefrom are 
discussed. It is pointed out that, in principle it is 
possible to divide the costs and returns, between their 
public and private components. For the public expenditure 
and returns, may be used the rate on public funds as the 
nearest approximation to the social time preference rate. 

The taajor part of the costs is likely to be public whereas 
the major part of the Identifiable benefits Is likely to 
be private. The benefit-cost relations are. liable to 
distortion by the use of different discount functions to 
determine the present value of the costs and benefits. 

The chief drawbacks of this method of benefit -cost analysis 
as a' guide to investment In education are that only the direct 
benefits can be quantified and the social or indirect bene- 
fits is subject to Imputations. However, In the absence of 
any better alternative, the benefit -cost approach only can serve 
as a rough indicator. This Is better than the imperatives of 
politics as a means of deciding the pattern of expenditure. 



EDUCATION : CSHERAL 



349 DAVE V G: Tagore's concept of education. Naya Shikshak 

(Teacher Today) 1969, ll(4), 78-87. . 

The basic principles of Tagore’s philosophy of educat ion are: 

1) harmony with nature; 2) harmony with human surroundings; 

3) harmony In international relationships. According to Tagore, 
the following are the aims of education: 1) physical aim - 
healthy physical development of children* 2) Intellectual aim - 
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the power of acquiring ideas through independent efforts and of 
critically appraising and assimilating them; cultivation of 
intellect in order to counter -balance emotional immaturity 
and instability: 3) moral and spiritual aim - making religion 
and morality an intimate part of life; 4) general aim - utili- 
tarian and vocational education is necessary. The curriculum, 
as Tagore conceived it, must provide fulness of experience in 
terms of certain subjects as well as certain activities* 

The pupils should be made economically self-reliant* The method, 
he advocated, should be based as far as possible on real life 
situations as well as on the concrete -facts of nature and 
social life. The process of education should be joyous 
and lively. Tagore was opposed to any form of rigid and 
harsh discipline* He believed that discipline should come 
from within. Be advocated mothertongue • as the medium of 
instruction and suggested residential educational institutions* 
Tagore stood for synthesis of ancient and modern culture* 

t 



DUBEY R S: V id y art hi vidyalay ke karyom mem ruci 
kaise lem ? (= How should students be made to take interest 
in school activities?) /“Hind i_/ . Rajasthan Board Journal 
of Education 1969, 5(2), 51-6. 



The meaning of interest has been explained and the physical, 
social and educational causes that hinder the desired develop- 
ment of interest in students have been highlighted. The 
interest of students in school activities can be roused by 

1) making school work purposive in the eyes of students; 

2) giving students freedom of physical and intellectual work; 

3) utilising students' natural tendencies, such as curiosity, 
exploration, self-importance etc., and 4) awarding prizes 
to motivate students to do their best. 



KANUNGO S: Some thoughts on education* Bihar Information 

1969, 17(13), 19-23, 32. 



The prevalence of different types of educational systems, like 
public schools, basic schools, sainik schools, ashram schools 
has been criticized as it encourages class consciousness and 
students of basic and traditional schools, etc. are at disadvantage 
in the competetive examinations* Some of the other problems 
of the educational system which need consider at ion are: 1) 
multiplicity of schools and colleges resulting in low educational 
standards; 2) corruption in the university administration; 3) 
high cost of the text-books; 4) the language of instruction; 

5) craze for foreign degrees; 6) students' school dress; 7) tea- 
chers' financial and social' status . Some of the major suggestions 
are: 1) appointment of a University Service Commission by the U.G«C« 
which will be responsible for appointing all the teaching and 
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administrative staff of the .universities excepting the ministerial 
and menial staff; 2) vocationalizing secondary education; 

3) appointment of a Standing Selection Committee in every State 
consisting of the Chief Justice of the State High Court, 

Chairman of the State Riblic Service Commission and three persons, 
not connected with any university of the State, to be elected 
by the members of all university senates for selection of 
vice-chancellors; 4) radical reform in the recruitment policy 
of the government by a) making secondary education as the 
minimum qualification for recruitment to all posts including 
all-India services and giving intensive training in the job 
concerned for 4 years; b) bringing the public undertakings 
and autonomous bodies under the purview of the Union Public 
Service Commission* 



EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



352 




J0SH1 J N: Index of industriousness* Journal of Psycholo- 

gical Researches 1969, 13(2), 71-3* 3 ref. 



In this study efforts were made to set up the limits of 
significant industriousness, indolence and normal work habits 
precisely by studying the nature of frequency distribution of 
indices of ihdustriousness • It was hypothesised that 1) in- 
dices of industriousness demonstrated the normality of distri- 
bution like other traits such as achievement, intelligence 
etc, and 2) there was likelihood of having industrious, normal 
and indolent group of students due to inequality in their A 
Qs and IQs or T scores in achievement and intelligence* The 
scores of 300 students (age group 14-16) were taken in achieve- 
ment and intelligence* The raw scores were converted into T 
scores and the indices of industriousness were worked out by 
using the formula: index of industriousness = T score in 
achievement r T Score in intelligence* 

The indices of industriousness thus obtained were tested for 
normality* The results confirmed the first hypothesis* The 
following limits were derived: 1) industrious ness would be 
exhibited by cases having their indices greater than or 
equal to 1*05 at *01; 2) similarly indolence, for cases with 
indices less than *99; and 3) normal group of students would 
have, their indices between *99 and 1*05* 
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KAUL Lj Study of personality adjustment of non— public school 
boys. Educational Trends 1969, 4(1), 32-5. 7 vef. 



Attempts to explore the relationship among 5 areas of personality 
adjustment viz. home, school, health, emotional and social 
among non-public school boys, and to locate the area in which 
non -pub 11c school boys confront maximum number of adjustment 
problems. The sample consisted of 200 boys of 9th class 
(age range 12-16) from two government higher secondary schools, 
one in Ajmer City and the other in Pushkar , a rural area 
near Ajmer. The personality inventory, Vyaktitya Prakh 
Prashnavali, constructed and standardized by M.S.L. S&xsna 
was used. The percentage of the boys falling in each grade 
of adjustment was calculated to find out the degree of 
adjustment problem. The intercorrelations between areas of 
adjvistment were found out. The findings are: 1) the adjustment 
of non-public school boys on the whole is satisfactory; 

2) these schools cause great deal of anxiety to many boys; 

3) non-public school boys confront a number, of emotional 
problems; 4) adjustment problems in the different areas are 
inter-related. Replication of the study with larger samples 
afid a comparative study of the personality adjustment of 
public and non-public school boys have been suggested. 



KRISHNAMURTHY S, SOUNDARARAJA RAO T R: Comparative 

investigation of the study habits of suburban and urban 
children in some high schools In Coimbatore. Journal of 
Educational Research and Extension 1969 , 6(1), 32-9 . 



A special study-habit check list and a questionnaire were 
administered to 318 students. The analysis of scripts of 

300 students (180 

urban and 12o suburban) resulted in the following findings: 

1) there is no significant difference between urban and 
suburban students in their study habit scores; 2) study 
habit scores of boys compare favourably with those of girls ; 

3) there is high correlation between maintaining a schedule 
of work and study habits in the case of urban girls and 
suburban boys; 4) there is highly significant correlation 
between study habits and external help in the case of urban 
students; 5) the economic status of families of students 
has significant correlation with the study habits whereas 
the educational background of families does not have any; 

6) there Is significant correlation between the study habits 
and academic achievement; 7) excessive playing and poor 
economic condition are hindrances to studies; 8) the high 
achieving group have the following study habits: a) discussion 
with friends and teachers; b) punctuality; c) spreading the 
work uniformly throughout the year; d) revision of answers 
in examinations. Certain recommendations in keeping with these 
findings have been made. 
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LINGAN N: Motivation development in schools. Tamil 

Nadu Education 1969, 3(3), 53-4. 



The need for conducting research on the role of motivation in 
determining the students * learning capacity, me nory, perception 
etc. has been stressed. Low motivation Is considered as one 
of the significant factors contributing to the problem of low 
academic achievement In the educational Institutions. The 
following suggestions have been made with regard to motivation 
development in schools: 1) developing goal setting behaviour 
In the children after conducting creative imagination test , 
a deep desire must be created In them to achieve this goal and 
they should also be helped to overcome the problems like lack 
of confidence, lack of finance, in achieving the set goal* 

2) creation of proper classroom climate by the teachers 
through their own behaviour, skilfulness and tactics* 

3) encouraging the pupils to form good learning habits like 
extra-reading and independent thinking to solve problems* 

4) creating a right type of classroom Interaction by allowing 
students to get their doubts clarified and express their views on 
different problems * 



MALATESHA 8 N: Study of the relationship between n -achieve- 

ment , n-af filiation, n -power and socio-economic status. 

Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology 1969, 3(2), 31-3. 

3 ref. 



Forty male graduates (of ages 20-40) undergoing teacher 
training in Karnatak University were administered 6 TAT type 
picture test. Each picture was projected for a minute 
and the subjects were asked to write stories about the pic- 
tures • Data cm socio-economic status of parents were 
collected by means of a questionnaire* The stories were 
scored according to the method recommended by Atkinson 
(Atkinson J W: Motives in fantasy, action and society. 
Princeton, N.J. Van Nostrand Co.). Kuppuswamy f s scale 
(Kuppuswamy B: Manual of socio-economic status scale (urban), 

Delhi, Manas ay an) was used to calculate the socio-economic 
status (SES) of the subjects. Nineteen belonged to middle 
SES group and 2l to the lower SES group. No one belonged 
to the high SES group, n -achievement , n-aff Illation and n- 
power scores were calculated and the means were compared. 

The results of the analysis showed that the scores obtained 
by the two SES groups did not differ from each other* 
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‘PANDE C G, KANEKAR S V: Item analysis of EPI with data 

On Indian sample. Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology 
1969, 3(2), 54-8. 6 ref. 



.The need to reexamine Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPi) 

Items for their pdwer of discrimination was realised « Form 
A of EPI was administered to 370 graduate students of Nagpur 
University (204 males and 166 females of ages 20-30 years). 

The protocals were scored following the key given by Eysenck 
to obtain the extraversion (E)^ neuroticism (N) and lie (L) 

• scores for each respondent. Protocals falling in the highest 
and lowest 27% of the distribution of these scores were taken 
out for item-wise comparison. Proportion of respondents in 
the high group (Ph) and low group (Pi) endorsing answers in 
the keyed manner was found out. From the Ph and PI, discrimi- 
nation index was determined for each item following Harper's Item 
analysis chart. Biserial coefficient of correlation for 
each Icem was read from the abac by J C Flanagan adapted by 
Guilford. The lie score was Ignored, it was decided, 
arbitrarily, to retain those items which have a discrimination 
index of 18 and above and a biserial r of .28 and above* 

Thus exclusion of 2 Items from the 'N* scale, 5 from the *E* 
scale and 2 from the *1* scale Is suggested* The need tc 
have more such item analysis with various Indian samples and 
the necessity to obtain more direct evidence of its validity 
as a measure of ext ravers Ion-neurotic Ism dimension are 
stressed* 



358 PILLAI J K: Creative process. Teaching 1969 , 42 (l), 

12—13. 5 ref. 



The creative process is conditioned by two factors: 1) the 
start which occurs as an Intuition or Idea, a heightened 
sensitivity or an intense excitement which leads to a problem; 

2) a period of hard work involving the disciplined application 
of learned skills and techniques. To promote creativity, it 
is suggested that teachers should provide opportunities for 
pupils in the following aspects: 1) formal training of the powers 
of observation, concentration and the inculo&tlon. of a 
respect for accuracy which would lead to inquiry, Investigation, 
critical thinking, categorization, Insight and understanding thus 
enabling the child in acquiring a considerable range of skills, 
habits and capacities; 2) promoting Individual's motivation 
and the ability to submit to the disciplined application of 
acquired skills and techniques and a capacity for sustained hard 
work* 
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RABINDRADAS L D; Learning and personality rigidity. 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology 1969, 6(2), 89-^4* 13 
ref* 



It was hypothesised that there would be an overall difference 
among the high, moderate and low rigid Individuals with regard 
to their efficiency In learning Illogical material* Hundred 
and fifty students (age group 14) of X class belonging to 5 
schools were the subjects. As friction In learning and 
conflict were considered essential In this study, students 
were asked to put aside already learnt (correct) material and 
learn new (Incorrect) material. The Rigidity Picture, Test 
(RPT) was made use of to assess the personality rigidity of 
the subjects* The subjects were classed into 3 groups on 
the basis of RPT scores: 1) high; 2) moderate and 3) low 
rigid groupe* The Standard Progressive Matrices was used as 
a test of general Intelligence* The results revealed that 
there was an overall significant difference among the high, 
moderate and low rigid groups In terms of total scores on the 
learning test* The high group was superior to the other 
two groups* It was confirmed that personality rigidity has 
bearing on learning efficiency* 



RABINDRADAS L D; Perceptual stability among the rigid 
and non-rigid* Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology 
1969, 3(2) ( 65-70* 21 ref* 

Hundred and fifty two male students of X standard of age 14 
years were administered the Muller -Lyer Illusion task to 
study their behaviour In terms of the point of subjective 
equality, the mean judgement scores of the ascending series, 
and of the descending series* Rigidity Picture Test (RPT) 
was used to classify the subjects according to the level 
of rigid lty*Forty nine were high rigid; fifty nine were 
moderate, rigid and forty four were low rigid* The following 
results were obtained: 1* A) the high, moderate and low 
rigid groups differ in the variability of the points of 
subjective equality in the Mu Her -Lyer situation; B) the 
high group Is different from and less varlent than the low 
group with respect to points of subjective equality* 2 * A) 
in the ascending series overall significant difference exists 
In the variability of the judgement scores given by the 
3 groups; B) the high group stands out distinctly different 
from and more consistent than the moderate and low groups; 

C) there was no overall difference in the variability of the 
judgement scores of the 3 groups In the descending series* 
Hence, perceptual stability appears to be Influenced by high 
level of rigidity* 
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RAINA T N: Exploratory study of children’s manifest 

anxiety scale (CM/3) on Indian children* Indian Journal of 
Experimental Ifeychology 1969, 3(2), 44-9* 19 ref. 



It was aimed to study the Indian children's manifest anxiety 
as measured by CM/3 and its relationship with Intelligence 
and school achievements* A Hindi translation of CM/3 was 
administered to 300 students of Vth grade. No sex differences 
were found with regard to anxiety and L scores; both the sexes 
made significantly higher scores on both the dimensions of the 
CM/3 in comparison to that of the original authors of the 
CM/3 (Castaneda et al) • The relationship between intelligence and 
anriety was negatively low but significant for both the 
sexes. No relat ions hip was found to exist between anxiety 
and the L scores and. between L scale and intelligence* The 
relationship between anxiety and achievement for both the 
sexes' was negative and significant, but seemed to be little 
influenced by Intelligence* The addition of* anxiety scores 
to intelligence test scores, however, resulted in an improve- 
ment in the prediction of school achievement for both 
the sexes* The small number of the subjects was the limitation 
of the study* 



SIDDIQI M M, SULTAN AKHTAR S; Quantitative study of n- 
achievement , n-aff illation and n -power among disciplined and 
indisciplined students* Journal of Psychological Researches 
1969, 13(2), 85-9. 11 ref* 



Twenty- students; - 10 disciplined and 10 indisciplined - were 
selected for the study. To measure the achievement, affiliation 
and power motives, an Indian adaptation of Symonds 1 set of 
pictures v;as used. . K-ureshi's test consisting of 10 plates 
measures 6 motives: achievement, affiliation, power, aggression 
and security. ' The plates which measured n-achievement , n- 
af filiation and n -power were presented Individually to the 
members of both the groups and they were asked to write stories. 
The responses from stories were scored on the basis of Kureshi’s 
Key, It was evident that the disciplined and indisciplined 
students differed markedly from each other in' their nrachievement , 
n-aff illation and n -power • Further - the disciplined group had 
a much higher n-achievement than the indisciplined one. But 
the indisciplined group had much higher n-aff illation as well 
as n -power than the disciplined group* There was greater vari- 
ability in the uiscipllned group than the Indisciplined one • 
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SUKHANI S: Development of study habits inventory for college 

students* Education 1969, 48(6), 5-9* 



Discusses the following steps adopted in the construct ion and 
development of the Inventory: 1) collection of items; 2) pre- 
tryout; 3) tryout; 4) scoring; 5) Item analysis. The invent ory 
was tried out on 300 male students of the faculties of 
science, commerce and social sciences. The Items in statement 
form were framed in Hindi under five areas: a) techniques of 
study, b) ability, c)' interests and attitudes, d) environmental 
factors, e) nature and temperament. Each statement w^s 
based on a 3 -point scale (yes, sometimes and never) and the 
students were Instructed to mark in the appropriate column, 
whichever was applicable in their case. Out of 93 Items, 

15 desirable and 15 undesirable Items which possessed the 
Highest discriminating power were selected for the fi na l 
form. The reliability was found to be -high. The validity 
of the inventory- was found to be significant though low. 
Suggestions for further research have been given. 



TRIPATHI S N; Some errors in history answers - a psycholof 
gical Interpretation. Raj as than Board Journal of Education 
1969, 5(2), 28-32. 



This paper is based upon a study of answers written by higher 
secondary students. It is suggested that the. errors and 
confusions of students could be explained In terms of the 
following psychological processes: 1. Dominance of the unusual, 
sharpening and normalizing tendencies. Certain striking and 
novel details become sharper and other facts recede Into 
the background. 2. Tendency to Interpret history in the 
light of one* 3 own experiences. The basis of present day 
experiences intrude upon the historical description.; 3. 
Retrospective inhibition as seen in confusing one period 
with another. This Interference is greatest when topics 
are partly similar. 4. Errors due to strong associations. 
Certain aspects are strongly associated with certain histori- 
cal names and similar aspects in association with other names 
are ignored. 5. Inadequate understanding of ancient geography. 
6. Lack of elementary knowledge of archaeology. The students 
are unable to distinguish tentative hypotheses from definite 
conclusions. Suitable teaching procedures should be adopted 
if these errors are to be eliminated. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



AHLUWALIA S P: Some researchable areas in secondary edu- 

cation in India* Progress of Education 1969, 44(1), 7-11, 6* 

7 rsf* 



The following potential areas of research have been suggested: 

1) comparative studies of the programmes in secondary education 
in India with those of some countries of Asia and Europe; 

2) * case studies of the internal organization of the schools 
which are known for their efficiency, effectiveness and 
performance; 3) changes in headmasters T professional and 
social status i*e* job responsibilities, role perceptions, 
role expectations and role conflicts; 4) trends in selection* 
appointment and preparation of administrative personnel; 

5) administrator-community relationship, teacher-administrator 
relationship, administrator-student relationship; 6) teacher 
participation in administration; 7) changes in secondary edu- 
cation vis-a-vis changes in educational objectives; 8) Impact 
of democracy on secondary education; 9) curriculum studies* 



D06AJH N L: Educational research and the teacher* Haryana 

Journal of Education 1969, 2(3), 19-20, 25* 



The' following three levels of educational research have been 
discussed: 1. Fundamental or pure research* The main aim is 
extension of the existing knowledge and the new knowledge may 
find immediate application or may be used at a later stage* 

2* Applied research* This is taken up to find out solutions 
for certain problems which need immediate attention and it is 
generally meant for specialists, who are trained in techniques 
of finer research* 3* Action research or problem solving* 

This is necessary for all teachers for tackling everyd^ problems 
in the classroom* The approach of the teacher is more careful, 
disciplined and objective* Action research helps in the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers and in improving the existing 
school practices* 
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PILLAI N P, V AS ANT HA RAMKUMAR : Matching teachers in re- 

search on teaching. Journal of Educational Research and 
Extension 1969, 6 ( 1 ), 1-6. 34 ref. 



It Is pointed out that research studies on teaching usual lly 
Ignore the important variable - the teacher. It is suggested 
that the following details should be kept in mind by experi- 
menters: 1 ) an awareness of the import ance of the teacher as 
a significant variable in designing experiments on teaching; 

2) a say in the choice of teachers; 3) not to decide before 
hand which teacher is to teach In which manner; 4) providing 
an opportunity to teachers to discuss their preferences ; 5 ) 
ensuring maximum cooperation on the part of the teachers; 6 ) 
watching the teachers on measurable qualities as age, sex, 
professional qualification, length of service etc; 7) watching 
as far as possible the subtle qualifies of teachers such as 
interest, attitude, motivation etc; 8 ) interpreting the findings 
and present conclusions taking into account the contribution 
or detraction of the teachers* work. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

- ■ D ’SOUZA A A: Home and school. Rajasthan Board Journal 

of Education 1969, 5(2), 7-10. 



The following reasons are attributed for the lack of rapport 
between parents and school authorities: 1 . Parents* judgement 
of their children are highly subjective whereas the teachers* 
judgement tend to be abjective. The conflict In judgements 
is a source of tension. 2 . The values of the school (because 
of the middle class origin and outlooks of the majority of 
teachers and heads of schools) conflict with the values of 
both upper class and working class homes. 3. The exaggerated 
self-importance of most of the school authorities and their 
indifference to parents* views.- 4. Parents* lack of interest 
in the schools and their unjust criticism of teachers. It 
is pointed out .'hat real understand ing and mutual cooperation 
between home and school is important and that schools can 
play a significant part in providing for the special needs 
of children from poorer and less -privileged strata of society, 
thereby contributing to their social mobility and economic 
advancement • 



D' SOUZA A A: Human factor In education. Bombayt Orient 

Longmans, 1969. XIV, 282p. 



It is observed that overemphasis on science-based and productive 
centred aspect of education has tended to neglect the most 
important ideal of education - the moulding of the whole personal— 
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ity with the fully developed physical, mental, emotional, 
moral and spiritual characteristics. Since education is 
essentially the influence of two groups of persons -parents 
and teachers, the human factor is emphasised. The following 
are the chapter headings: 1} human factor in education; 2) some 
heresies in modern education; 3) education and the individual; 

4) some dynamic forces in educating the individual; 5) missing 
component in education: 6) neglected factor in education; 

7) healthy mind in a healthy body; 8) role of games and athletics 
in the school; 9) education of character; 10) authority and 
freedom in educati.on; 11) challenge of religious education; 

12) home, schoo}, society and the State in education; 13) edu- 
cation for parenthood; 14) problem of sex education; 15) 

P?ckham experiment in family education; 16) school and society; 

17) democracy and education; 18) education for good citizenship 
today; 19) education for national integration: 20) education for 
international understanding; 21) planning an ideal curriculum; 

22) basic education - activity education and work-experience; 

23) functional social service programme in schools; 24) play- 
way in education; 25 ) child-centred or life-centred school; 

26) vocational education for all; 27) linking learning with 
earning; 28) role of student activities in the school; 29) education 
for leisure; 30) vitalising the school library; 31) use of 
audio-visual aids in education; 32) films and education; 

33) education by radio; 34) teacher-centred school; 35) teacher 
in the modem world; 36) towards a philosophy of education* 



370 KASTHURI RANGASWAKY T, VXSVES VARAN H: Socio-economic 

status of students in some long-established high schools in 
■ Coimbatore before anti after independence. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research and Extension 1969, 6(1), 12-19* 



Data were collected through a questionnaire consisting of 
3 ‘parts: Part 1 sought information regarding socio-economic 
status and other details of students who took 3SIC examination 
during the years 1943-47 and 1963-67. Part 11 sought the same 
information for students in standard XI in 1967-68, Part 
111 was the teachers 1 assessment of pupils. Some of- the 
important findings are; 1) there is a vast improvement in 
percentage of rural students attending schools, after 
Independence $ 2) there has also been an increase In the 
percentage of students from families of lower socio-economic 
status* The following recommendations are made: 1) a large 
number of polytechnics and colleges may be opened in rural 
areas; 2) a liberal system cf financial assistance to stu- 
dents should be evolved to equalise e due at ional opportunity; 

3) provision should be made in schools for remedial programme 
to students from families of low socio-economic and educational 
status* 
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KUNDU C L: Social change and education* Quest In Bdu 

cation 1969, 6(3), 147-53* 6 ref. 



The social change has repercussions on the school system 
because the schools functions as agents of Innovation and 
social control* The following are some areas, where social change 
has put new demands on education. 1* The changing techno- 
logy necessitates continuous curriculum revision* Besides, 
the fast rate of change requires that individuals should be 
Imparted basic intellectual skills necessary to readjust 
themselves to the changing needs* 2. The growth in population 
influences educational policies and procedures at all levels* 

3* The joint-family system exerted a socialising and culture 
transmitting Influence* But the system is disintegrating due 
to high mobility of the modem society* This has placed addi- 
tional responsibilities on the schools* .4* The growth and 
development of metropolitan cities with great cultural diversity 
of their populations have forced schools to make special 
provisions to enable acculturation of various groups* The 
schools are also likely to find themselves in conflict with 
parents with regard to their attempts to Influence the social 
behaviour of students* The schools, then, will have to 
involve themselves in reeducation of parents* 



RAO V K R Vs National integration through education* 
University News 1969, 7(9), 9-12* 



The following steps taken by the Ministry of Kducatlon and 
Youth Services with a view to promoting national integration 
have been discussed: 1) establishment of National Integration 
Samltls at university level consisting of teachers and stu- 
dents to take effective measures to curb regionalism and 
communal ism in university life; 2) establishment of the 
National Board of School Textbooks which in cooperation with 
the Boards at the State level, would continuously review text- 
books to ensure that they promote national Integration; 

3) setting up of committees of writers, educationists and 
student leaders which would suggest various measures to pro- 
mote national integration; 4) implementation of the. following 
programmes through the National Book Trust - a) translation 
of about ten outstanding books from -each Indian language 
into every other Indian language, b) production of popularly 
priced books in the series : National Biographies of Important 
all-India figures, c) production of core books in certain 
important disciplines at university level, d) production of 
series of books which aim at making available to the ordinary 
educated person knowledge about all aspects of India In simple 
and .readable volumes; 5) launching of a scheme known as, 'Nehru 
Bal E\istakalaya* to produce cheap supplementary reading material 
for children; 6) setting up of a Central Institute of Indian 
Languages and Regional Institutes of Languages* The other pro- 
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grammes which are a part of the Fourth Plan oi the Ministry 
for national integration are the exchange of students in camps, 
including non-student youth, national service programme, youth 
festivals, etc. The following suggestions have been offered: 

1) making attempts to promote entry into each university 
of selected groups of students from other regions and language 
groups in the country; 2) adoption of certain devices like 
social service leagues', literacy work, rural camps by schools, 
colleges and universities ; 3) providing an opportunity for 
every student to take to sane field work which would give a 
personal glimpse of the reality that constitutes the .masses 
of India. - * 



RUHELA S P* Social determinants of .educability in India. 
Delhi, Jain Brothers, 1969. XXVII, ' 267p.^ 

Social determinants of educability is the most important aspect 
of . sociological foundations of education.. The book contains 
23 papers. The aim of these papers, it Is observed, is to 
discover the social- factors hindering the educational possi- 
bilities of Indian children. The following . are the papers: 

1. Ruhela S P: Social determinants of educability - the 
concept and a review of studies in India. 2, Floud J, Halsey A H: 
Social determinants of educability. 3* Sarkar S N: Some 
psychological factors underlying educability. 4. Venkatarayappa 
K N: Education and society : in India. 5. Anderson 0 A: 

Social context of educational planning. 6., Vyas K C: Education 

for the gifted. 7. Uday Shankar: Social determinants of delinq- 
uency. 8.. D* Souza VS: Education, social structure and demo- 

cracy In India. 9, Goswami R: School teacher as a determinant 
of educability in India; 10. Ahluwalia S P: Neighbourhood 
school, its importance and Implications. r 11. Oad L K: Demo- 
cratic decentralization and its impact on education. 12. Roy 
Burman B K: Educational problems of the tribal communities 
in India. 13. Suneet Veer Singh: Teen-agers of today - never 
had it so good. 14. Chitta Ran j ah C N: Thoughts on student 
unrest. 15. Jos hi P C: Our commitment, 16. Chauhan D S: 
Behaviour of our youth. 17. Aiyer S P: Students, and- politics 
in India, the dangers of student ocracy* 18. Ramji KT: 

Education in values, s ci c i o-philos ophi cal perspectives. 19* Josh! 

P C: Literacy and education. 2o.' John' V V: Language in a 

pressure cooker, 21. Ruhela UP: Towards "a sociology of the 
problems of Indian education. 22 , Mehdi 3: Problems -of adjust- 
ment among the gifted children. 23. Goel 3- S : Caste /and class 
tensions in Indian education. 24. Ruhela* S P: Education of a 
nomadic community in India - a sociological case study. 
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S HARM A K D : Socio-economic status of parents as determiner 

of curricular and occupational choices of school boys* Journal 
of Educational Research and Extension 1969, 6(1), 20-31* 



A quest ionnaire -study was conducted among 100 student^ of X 
class (50 - of arts group and 50 of science .group) of. 
ages 15-18. Some of the important findings of the study 
are: 1) 77%, 67.6% and 25% of students of ifche upper, middle 
and lower classes respectively ha^. offered science, subjects , 

This shows that the level of soci<^ . conoraic status Influences the 
choice of subjects made by the students; 2) 25% of students 
from the lower classes and only 2% from the middle classes 
showed dissatisfaction with their present , choice of subjects; 

3) 85% of students of upper class received some help from 
their parents In the choice of subjects, whereas In the lower 
class only 45% of students did so; 4) teachers .had no say In 
the curriculum choices of students; 5) the high and middle class 
groups differed significantly from each other with respect to 
their occupational choices. Thus, It Is explicit fhat 
curricular and occupational choices are status-ridden* It Is 
suggested that efforts should be made lu schools to wipe 
out status feelings among students* 



EXAMINATION AND SVAUJATION 



' BIR SINGH: How schools cause failures - a study* 

Rajasthan Board Journal of Education 1969, 5(2) f 11-15. 



The purpose of the study was to know the important reasons 
of students* failures in examinations* Two hundred and thirty boys 
belonging to 107 Institutions of Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh formed the subjects of the study. Data. were collected 
from the students themselves, parents, heads of institutions, 
class teachers and subject teachers. The following conclusions 
were arrived at with regard to the causes of -failures: 1* 67% 
of failures were due to the poor teaching skill of teachers* 

Poor teaching In English and Mathematics contributed to 2 0% and 
i3% of- failures respectively. 3, Irresponsible conduct of tea- 
chers was responsible for 19% of failures. 3 , Teachers not being 
Interested In the welfare of all the pupils equally were response 
ble for 10% of. failures. 4. Illegible and t slow hcUid-wr it ing of 
pupils, unreliable marking in* examlnat ions and lack of funds with 
educational institutions, put .together .were responsible for 8% 
of failures * 
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DAVE R H, SRIVASTAVA H S: Decade of examination reform 

In India. NIE Journal 1969 , 3(6), 69-76. 18 ref. 



The main focus of the discussion is on the Central Examination 
Unit established by the Ministry of Education (Government of 
India) in 1938. The unit now functions as a part of the 
Department of Curriculum and Evaluation of the National 
Institute of Education under the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. The two major goals of examination 
reform envisaged by the unit were* 1) improvement of 
measurement value; 2) enhancement of pedagogical value. A 
comprehensive programme of reform was evolved in both academic 
and administrative areas. Functional approach was stressed* 

The following State agencies collaborate in the programme of 
reforms Boards of secondary education, departments of edu- 
cation, evaluation units, institutes of education, university 
departments of education and training institutions.. Annual 
conferences of chairmen and secretaries of the boards of 
secondary education are held at which all agencies conducting 
external exa min at ion are represented. The following are the 
. work ar aas of reform: 1) research; 2) training programmes ; 3) 
extension programmes; 4) development programmes; 5) publications. 
The achievement In each of these areas Is des cribed • The 
programmes of reform have made favourable impact on the 
educational field. 



DHARIWAL A S; Inherent weaknesses of the system of 
ex am in at ion. Statesman 18 August 1969, p.6, Cols. 4-6. 
1860 words . 



Examination marks are a dependent variable. They should not 
be taken as an absolute measure of the knowledge possessed 
by the examinee. Besides, ideas about the true assessment 
of academic achievements change with the modes and techniques 
of reporting examination marks . Evaluation of academic 
attainments is amenable only to indirect measurement* A 
test Is totally valid only when It measures the students on 
all the measurable and examinable units which can be done only 
by the classroom teacher and not by any external agency* At 
all. st ages, from matriculation to post-graduate, purely external 
university examinations, though should be open to all, are 
needed only for- the selected few for screening and filtering 
purposes. Their frequency should be increased and they should 
be organized on scientific lines and made tougher.' Schools 
and colleges should be authorised to issue certificates in terms 
of, ranks. High School Leaving Certificates issued by head- 
masters should become the minimum qualification for recruitment 
to services, including the Central Services. It should be 
compulsory for all heads of institutions, at all stages to 
send up a fixed quota of best students selected on the basis 
of internal examinations. 
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HARPER A B: Reliability of examinations in India* NIB 

Journal 1969, 3(6)), 5—12, 7 ref, ' 

The unreliability of traditional examinations' is shown: 
Reliability of marking. .ranges from about .75 to about ,85; 
but total Examination reliability ranges between ,30-to .70. 
These reliabilities Ere unacceptable for the purpose for 
which examinations are held. The objective examination is 
more reliable because it is based on a more adequate sampling 
of what the student knows and of what he is able to do with 
his knowledge. Hence, it is recommended that objective 1 type 
examinations should he held. 



ISHWAR R C; What alls the examination system? Searchlight 
26 August 1969, p*4, Cols, 3 -5; p.5, Col. 8* 3700 words : , 



Any change in the syst'em of examination necessarily implies 
a complete transformation In the system of education' itself 
External examination constitutes memory test and it cannot be 
absolutely done away with* Internal assessment or semester 
system, by themselves cannot ensure proper evaluation-. The 
transformation can be brought about only if all the relevant 
human factors act In a proper manner. The teachers should 
evolve a code of conduct for themselves and develop a sense 
of dedication and sacrifice* The cooperation of the guardians 
will have to be stipulated. The entry Into educational insti- 
tutions of such students who are detrimental ; to educational 
atmosphere in the campus should' be' restricted or denied as 
the case- may be. However, this can' happen' only when "academic 
institutions are self-supporting or. adequately insured- by 
the government patronage* The tultlonai proficiency Of 
every student should be periodically -evaluated and students 
who show no progress must be forced to quit the institution 
' and take up some suitable vocation* - It is the responsibility 
of the teachers to make the periodical check up rather" 
effective and it should be deemed as T their failure if the students 
* do not improve* There should be some sort : of assessment of 
teachers and provision of Incentives to competent" teachers* 



- KAKKAR SB: Mass failures at higher secondary level, 

Educational Review 1969, 75(9)^ 207-11. 



A study has been made of the results of the higher secondary 
.'schools Of Jullundur district (for three years 1961 , 1962, 1963) 
following the introduction ^of : - higher secondary School system* 

Besides examining the results-’of both core and- elective groups, 
the pauses of mass failures as indicated by the headmasters and 

' the' District Education Officer have- been reported 1 *' Some of them are 

^ * 
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'' 1). hasty Implementation of the new scheme j without making any 
prior provision of suitably qualified staff and the necessary 
equipment; 2) poor achievement, level of students particularly 
In English, mathematics and science; 3) fail It y split-up of the 
Curriculum: the core subjects emphasized in the first two 
> years, leaving oniy one yearifor the heavy course of electives; 
f ' * 4) indiscriminate admissions In the- 0th class; 5) wrong selection 
‘ 'Of elective subjects; 6) oVer-crowding In. classes; 7). faulty 
allotment of teaching assignments to teachers ; 8) enhanced 
school -hours leaving no time- for self-study; 9) increased 
work-load of teachers; 10) faulty examination system* The 
other -major findings are; 1) the over-all results of the 
core subjects were' not as dismal as that of the electives; 

2) the differences among boys' and girls' schools in respect 
of a) the results In the core or electives, b) the continuing 
decline in these results, and c)the degree of such decline, 
were significant; 3) the results of the science group were 
lower than that- of the humanities group;. 4) the teacher— pupil 
ratio did not seem to be related to the pass percentage^ .as 
quite a few schools with favourable teacher-pupil ratio showed 
poor results; 5) tbe number of students on roll and teachers* 
qualifications die! riot seem to be related.' to the results. 


381 

B r * 
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kiBHAN.dHAND: Rajasthan .scheme of internal assessment. 

,. N IE .Journal I960, 3(6) 20-3;; ■ , .. .. 

. ' . 1 i ' * f r - r , * . * 

' ■ - ■' I- K ' 

> ■„ * c > " r 1 : ^ r ■ J , 

- ' ; The peed .for .evaluation -to cover all.. areas: of a; students' 

! ' : - growth — int e llectual , physical, moral etc. is stressed. 

; .The .scl^e of intefnil assessment pf Rajasthan Board of ■ 
.Secondary Education is described. It; comprises ■ : ih addition 
. to. the academic area, -the, areas of physical health, character 
■ traits,, .interests, attitudes' and cocurricular act ivities - 
; ■ literary, cult ural and outdoor. The scope of each area has 
- been clearly defined and : the required tools of evaluation 
: have been : deve loped. The students' behavlottr and per- 

formance ; are evaluated periodically and a separate certificate 
is awarded ; for Interrial evaluation at the end of the secondary 
or higher' secondary .stage.. The scheme , -lt is contended, is 
neither difficult nor time consuming. 


382 


MANN S S: Critique of "internal assessment system* Progress 

of Education I960* --43(12), 412-15. -■ 


r 

* 

i ■ * 

i 


The:-:" following recommendations have been made to overcome the 
■ - shortcomings of the * internal assessment scheme: 1) showing the 

■ toarte '.^ta'ineil in. internal -assessment and -external examination 
• separately.; 2) instruct irig the schools and colleges to review 
: their internal assessments and. to example the' correct corre- 


, _ l _ 


- ■' , . .lation. between the' internal and external assessment , and penalls- 

" ' ’ ' ‘ fi '' J i -‘ ' -■ ' * 
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ing the schools which Indulge In persistent over -assessment ; 
3) making It compulsory for every student to pass in Internal 
and external examination separately. 



M1SRA R G, RASTOG1 K G: Oral examination in language 

testing* NIE Journal 1969, 3(6), 31-7. 4 ref. 



The purpose of the oral examination at the secondary stage Is 
to test the student's ability to express himself correctly, 
fluently, and effectively* The oral test should be valid, 
reliable, objective and practicable. Ih order to tail Id up 
construct validity, it is necessary to specify minutely the 
aspects of oral expression and to determine the criteria against 
. which these aspects are to be assessed. (The aspects, of oral 
expression, the criteria for assessment and the welgh-tpMgesl-'fior 
each aspect are given for two languages - Hindi and - English)* 

The oral test may. cons 1st of 3 sections - conversation, a short 
speech and questions. Topics for' these should be selected 
from ..students * day to day experiences, immediate environment, 
co-currlcular activities and current affairs, (some examples 
are given)* Examiners should he trained In framing test Items 
which should be., Informal and easily comprehensible and should 
present specific situations and motivate students to think 
: and.. speak spontaneously* Assessment of students should be based 
.. on adequate, evidence to make the test valid and reliable* 

... j. Test Items should be discussed by. a panel of 3' members- to 
^increase the reliability. The scoring should be' done on a 
five-point rating scale* With regard to practicability, 
educational planners and administrators shou Id d ec ide whether 
the test should be part of school examination' or external 
examination. 



PATEL S P: Unit tests and the Improvement of classroom 

1 Instruction* NIE Journal 1969, 3(6), 23-8. 

1 ' 1 . 1 ■ J ' ■ ' 

A Unit test may consist of one or all of the following types of 
questions - essay, short answer, and objective* It can be used 
:to me.asure achievement., to .help 'improve learning, or to assess 
mastery over a unit of teaching-learning* Unit tests contribute 
-to the improvement of teaching and learning In the following ways 
1) It results in comprehensiveness in the. learning of unit; 2) 
it serves as a tool for continuous evaluation; 3) it motivates 
students for higher achievement; 4) It helps the teacher to 
locate the strength and weakness of the pupils and to plan his 
teaching .as well as remedial care accordingly* A Unit test has 
to be -prepared keeping,. t^e following dimensions in view: 1) 
Objectives to be tested;. 2) . contents. tb he covered; 3) types and 
number of quest lexis to be used; 4) maximum marks and' 5) time to 
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be allotted. The following aspects with regard to the pre- 
paration of the unit test are discussed: a) preparing the ' 
plan of the test ; b) preparing the questions; c)assembling 
the questions; d) preparing quest ion -wise analysis. It Is 
suggested that each school should build up a test pool and the 
pool should be augmented by every teacher. 



&t££KAKAR SINGH;' Testing for critical thinking in social 
studies. NIE Journal 1969, 3(6), 53-8* 9 ref* 



It Is pointed out that critical thinking results in: 1) judging 
validity of evidence and 2) drawing contingent conclusions* 

The various aspects that are to be kept in view while planning 
and constructs g a test in critical thinking are discussed* 
Procedures for testing critical thinking may Include observation 
records, oral, practical and written tests* In written tests, 
essay type questions can obtain better evidence of critical 
thinking. The following salient features of test Items on 
critical thinking for higher secondary stage are given with 
illustrations: 1) a simple generalization can offer good 
testing opportunity; 2) a set of data' can be made the basis 
for drawing a variety of inferential test exercises ; 3) a 
diagram or any other scheme can be useful for framing 
Interpret at lonal exercises; 4) a sustained composition expecting 
same original answer can furnish the requisite valid evidence ; 

5) inter-locking Items deepen the level of critical thinking} 

6) points of disjunction serve as useful testing situations; 

7) evaluation, of the bases of evidence, involves critical 
‘ thinking* 8) a fully inter-locked Item needs razor-edge 

discrimination and characteristic critical thinking*. 



SAHA S N: Testing reading comprehension in English* 

NIE Journal 1969, 3(6), 13-19* 



Reading comprehension Is a composite of many specific-abilities 
which are not Innate and automatic gifts* These can be taught, 
cultivated and acquired* Unfortunately the nature of present- 
day examinations fall to exercise a conducive Influence on 
reading comprehension* Questions on comprehension should 
stimulate the student to give evidence of abilities higher than 
mere recall or recognition of the plain sense of the passage* 
The test constructor should thoroughly analyse* the passage 
in terms of Its test potentialities* The passage selected 
Shouix" be content -free and culture -free and should not be 
abstract* Multiple-choice questions are well suited for the 
purpose* Together with multiple-choice questions, very short 
answer questions eliciting minimal expression may be asked* 
These questions would ask about Important details, which demand 
critical understanding and inward participation an the part of 
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student • A comprehension test. with the correct answers given 
separately can be treated both as 'a formal public test and an 
informal classroom test* Questions on vocabulary in a compre- 
hension test should be phrased "so as to test the real under- 
standing of the vocabulary rather than dictionary definitions 
and explanations* 



SHAF1Q HASAN KHAN: Short-answer questions - their signi- 

ficance and limitations* NIE Journal 1909, 3(6), 64-8* 



8hort answer questions are generally ranked' in between the 
essay and the abjective type questions on the dimensions 
of objectivity of scoring, length of the answer and time 
taken to answer the question* Direct .questions and fill-in 
form questions are the two categories of short- answer questions* 
The. following advantages are listed: 1) the questions are 
more valid than the abjective type questions; 2) they enable 
better objectivity in scoring than essay type questions; 

3) frequent use of these questions would enable pupils to 
develop higher abilities like sifting relevant material from 
Irrelevant and summarizing the thoughts and facts to the 
desired end; 4) they have a greater discriminative value than 
the essay type questions; 5) the questions are easy to cons- 
truct and can be employed profitably at various stages of the 
lesson* The following are the limitations; 1) the question, 
if not carefully worded, may evoke a variety of answers; 

2) indiscriminate use of these -quasi Ians may encourage pupils 
to learn bits of information rather than develop a wholesome 
understanding of the content; 3) students* ability to develop 
sustained arguments or narration cannot be tested by these 
questions* 



• SINGHA H S: How difficult should be a question paper* 

Rajasthan Board Journal of Education 1969 r 5(2) , 3-6. 



% 

The index of difficulty of an Item of question paper depends on 
* many factors of which the important ones are: 1) the particular 
educational objective tested; 2) the nature of content; 3) the' 
ability level of the group; 4) the situation that is either 
simple and familiar or complex and unfamiliar; 5) -the teaching 
method etc* Assuming that all questions in the test have esti- 
mated difficulty indices ranging between 5 and '95, the following 
3 point scale is givers level A - difficulty indices' lying between 
5. and 35; level B - difficulty indices lying between 35 and 65; 
level C - difficulty Indices lying between 65 and 95 * Maximum 
discriminating power throughout the entire range of a test can 
ordinarily be obtained by a set of items, a large proportion of 
which cluster about the difficulty index of *50* (difficulty 
level - B - 70% and difficulty levels AAC 15% each)* At times, 
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it is possible that normal distribution of difficulty level 
is possible only by including a trivial or less valid questions, 
.But in achievement tests validity is more Important than their 
difficulty level; hence the need to balance validity and diffi- 
culty requirements for optimum efficiency of the test. 



. ; SUDARpANAM- R: Concepts of 1 testing 1 and its role in 

university research. Journal -of the English Language Teaching 
1969, 4(3), 82-92 , 21 ref, 

* 

* • * " 

The following types of language tests, labelled according to 

their primary purposes, as 1) prognostic (aptitude); 2) diagnostic 
3) proficienfcy; and 4) achievement have been discussed in detail 
along with the design of each type of test which depends on 
a) the skills tested; i>) the types of questioning, c) the 
types of responses, and d) the types of correct ion -or scoring. 

In view of the importance of testing in' the' progress, and 
improvement of educational system, universities have- been 
urged to undertake the task of examination reform. 



FINANCE 



MATHUR MV: Universities and' their' finances; 'University 

News 1969, .7(7)., io-i?* 



The uns at is f act ory grant -in -aid systems and the consequent 
unfavourable financial condition of universities are pointed 
out. With regard to maintenance grants, it is suggested the 
State governments should make block grants fixed on the 
following .basis i. 1. Xt should be fixed for a period of 5 years 
and should cover the entire liability of the university, 2, 

Normal increase In expenditure from year to year should be 
taken into consideration, 3, It should include essential 
development expenditure which is not covered by U.G«C, grants. 
Simplifying the procedures and streamlining the machinery is 
suggested to reduce the delay in making grants. In this regard, 
creating a contingence reserve for the university, it is observed, 
would be better. It is recommended that the state governments 
should consult the universities and include in their memoranda 
to the Finance Commission, the financial requirements of uni- 
versities and the Finance Commission should separately earmark 
the funds for universities* It is suggested that the development 
programmes should be approved by all the 3 parties - the U G C 
* the' university and the state government - before the commencement 
of -the financial year. To tide over the difficulties arising 
f out of tbb -delay, in making the grants, it is advocated tha' one 
of the following two ways could be adopted: 1) 50% of the grants 
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should be released as soon as the scheme Is approved and the 
rest released on receipt of the progress report; 2) the uni- 
versity should be provided with a permanent development advance* 
With regard to financial accountability of universities, it 
is suggested that the state governments should accept a chartered 
accountant's certificates of utilization of grants* 



HJRX R R: University finances and their accountability* 

University Hews 1969, 7(8), 16-18. 



It is pointed out that since the government sources contribute 
71 2% of the total educational expenditure the government has to 
ensure proper utilization of the public money* Mention? Is made 
of the power of the University .Grants Commission (UGC) to carry 
out inspections of ‘universities or to withhold grants* The 
following suggestions are given: The UGC must have larger funds* 

The universities should be given block grant's- by the state 
governments for 5 years Instead of on year to year basis* 

The block grants should take Into cons iderat ion the net deficit 
of the university, its development expenditure, unanticipated 
programmes etc. To minimise delay in allocation of funds for 
development projects, the state governments should consider 
the UGC* s approval of the projects as final Instead of themselves 
re -scrutinising the projects* A tripartite committee consisting 
of the representatives of the state government , the UGC and 
the university concerned should fix the block grant* . Similarly, 
a representative from the state government should be included in the 
visiting committee of the UGC* The state governments in their 
demands to the Finance Commission, should show separately 
the financial needs of their universities and the Finance 
Comnlsslon should earmark funds exclusively for the universities* 

It will be better if these funds are placed at the disposal 
of the UGC for direct disbursement to universities; The pre- 
sent position of UGC serving as a buffer between the govern- 
ments and the universities on the one hand and the Controller 
and Auditor General and other government audit officers (acting 
on behalf of the parliament and state legislatures and the 
governments) oh the other, might be continued undisturbed 
However, the Commission can further tighten Its systems of 
financial control of expenditure* The universities also should 
welcome any ex acting conditions which the Commission may Impose 
on them for the utilization of grants* 
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HEALTH CARE ■ 



JOS HI M G f MORE C S f KOLPE B A: Extension In other 

fields - health education* Maharashtra Educational J ournal 
1969/17(11), 289-92. 



The total school health programme should Include the following 
six areas : 1) health education - direct Instruction In . health and 
hygiene; 2) health preservation - nutritive school meals; 

3) health promotion - physical. education, games and activities; 

4) health protection - healthy school environment, sanitation, 

.immunization; 5/ health correction - a school .clinic; 6) health 
appraisal - a medical inspection by experts.- The new adminis- 
trative set-u*‘ that should be' evolved' at the central, state, 
district, village and school levels been described. 



HIGHER EDUCATION' 

* 



GUSFIEU) .J R: Academic milieu student s'- and- teachers in 

India and the United States ( In Altbach ' P--G* ""Turmoil' and 
transition - higher education arid student politics ;in India* 

: Bombay, Lalvani Publishing House, 1968* 93-127). ■ 



A comparative study is made of the relationship between faculty 
and- students In India' arid the United States* The ’following 
differences' “are identified. There exists a* strong youth 
culture in the American university campuses^ which is- a source 
of its solidarity* Baer -like and family-like -relations between 
.the. teacher and the student is prevalent in the American 
campuses . The Indian students have inherited* a.'- tradition of 



intensive political activism.' but' the 1'hck of a strong youth 
.culture weakens 'the capacity of the students for continuous 
and regularised influences on the faculty members' who are 
conscious of age and authority in their relations- with students-* 
The affluence and job surplus of the United States and the poverty 
and job uncertainty of Indian life, bcith have their distinct 
Impact an the faculty -student relations-. The 'different cultures 
of professors in India and in the United States 'have their 
distinct influences on the students* The American professor has 
a wide latitude in determining the content of courses, the nature 
of examinations and the grade given to a student* The Indian 
professor has no such discretion which discourages personal 
relationships* Thus the American students are far more personali- 
sed and the Indian students are far more politicized toward their 
faculty* It is predicted that the recent changes occur ing in' 
the American colleges and universities would result in greater 
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politicization of American students and that in the case of 
India, the recent expansion of higher education would accentuate 
the already existing characteristics* 



JOHN V V: Academic week-end, use and abuse of scholarly 

leisure* Times .of India 4 July 1969, p*10,.Cols* 3-5* 1560 
words * 1 . 



It Is opined that flowering of scholarship is to be sought 
in an environment of freedom and leisure* It - is pointed 
out that most universities prescribe that students should 
attend three -fourths of the classes given in their chosen 
Subjects, whereas the minimum number of classes that should 
be given in any subject has not been prescribed* It Is 
observed that If the requirements of curriculum and of 
attendance could be more clearly defined, then the work of the 
colleges could be rationally scheduled providing ample 
leisure without which no high quality of education can be. 
ensured , The leisure can be utilised by students for self study 
and by teachers for scholarly work like specialised study 
in their own field, development of new Interests in other 
fields, writing textbooks etc* It Is suggested that the 
north Indian universities could follow the pattern of five- 
day week schedule as the south Indian universities instead 
of the six-day week schedule and the academic year could be 
divided Into three terms of ten weeks each with suitable breaks 
in-between. In such a system. It Is pointed out. It may be 
possible to devise a fourth term -In- the- year, more or less to 
coincide with the annual examination and thd summer vacation, 
to provide I^r remedial or enrichment courses* It is observed 
that the brief 'weekend programmes of teachers and students 

could lead to ambitious programmes during the long vacations. 



VAKIL C N: University education must be revamped* Free 

A»fts Journal 19 July 1969, p*4, Cols . 3-6, 1250 words. 

The need for restoring university educationto its proper 
position by having the right type of teachers as well as the 
right type of students has been highlighted * To- this end 
It has been suggested that university education should be 
available only to those who are Intellectually- and physically 
woll-^ndowed for the type of mental and physical discipline 
that university education Involves, Irrespective of the financial 
capacity of such persons. This requires the following - a) public 
awareness of the true functions of a university, b) government 
sympathy and support for a change In the right direction and 
complete autonomy for the universities, c) adequate opportunities 
and facilities to attract the best te a chers and students. 
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VARMA R S; Soma observations on college education. Modern 
Review 1969 t 124(7), 525-3. 

The drawbacks of the present day college education have been 
discussed and the following suggestions offered to rectify, 
the Situation: 1) maintaining the teacher -student ratio at 1*6; 

2) encouraging teachers to seek better opportunities .whenever 
possible; 3) allowing them all freedom to form associations to 
raise their academic standard and. protect their rights; 4) grant- 
ing them representation on the governing council of the college; 
5) providing In-service training to teachers; 6) framing the 
time-table in a way as to. leave the students ample time for self- 
study; 7) giving teachers full academic freedom in framing the 
courses and syllabus; 8) teaching subjects like language, 
history and culture, social science and moral.. science to 
engineering and science students; 9) providing guidance and 
assistance to students in solving their problem? • 



INSPECTION 

GUPTA L D; Better school supervision. Haryana Journal of 
Education 1969, 2(3), 30-5, 



The following measures have been recommended by the Conference 
of the Directors of labile Instruction for the improvement of 
school supervision: 1, There should be subject socialists 
for inspection of schools and the existing inspect or s/supervisors 
should be provided remedial courses. The district education 
officer (DEO) should coordinate the working of the various subject 
specialists. 2, The DEO and other support ing staff should be 
provided in-service training to get themselves acquainted with 
the latest trends in education. 3* The supervisors should 
arrange regular courses and discussions with .better qualified 
university teachers etc., for the professional growth of the 
teachers. 4, The supervisors should draw up improvement plan 
for their area in consultation with institutional heads. 5, 

The supervisors must play ah important role in the successful 
functioning of ’school complexes’, 6, The supervisors may adopt 
a few schools and try out seme experiments on . topics, like 
improvement of handwriting and speed in reading, reduction of 
wastage and stagnation etc* 7) Additional supervisory staff should 
be appointed* 
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SHARMA R C: Dilemma of a district education officer* 

Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 12(1), 28-35. 7 ref. 



It is suggested that the district educational officer who is . 
mainly an administrator should not play thD. supervisory role 
also for the following reasons: 1) the administrative'., role puts 
a person in a position of authority whereas the supervisory 
role. demands an uninhibited two-way communicat ion between 
the supervisor and the teahcer; 2) educational supervision 
is such that no single person can hold supervisory role in 
all areas of curr3.culum; 3) the profession expects the 
administrative role to be rigidly functioning within. a. given 
framework whereas it expects the supervisory role to promote 
experimentation and innovation. It is reminded that the 
Education Commission (1864-66) has suggested that the district 
educational administrative officer should have a lower status 
than the officer incharge of supervision. However, the author 
advocates that the supervisory role shculd be held by subject 
supervisors who should assist the district educational officer 
and should report to hiiru 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL and AIDS 



INDIA. UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMISSION; Audiovisual aids - . 
in higher education -* report cf the Committee oh Audiovisual 
Aids. for Higher Education. Delhi, the Commission, 1969. 72 p. 



The following observations and recommendations are * made by the 
committee: l a The university film council should be transferred 
to the Inter-univdrsity Board of India Ceylon „• The film 

Council should survey the availability and use of films, 
filmstrips and Slides in India and other countries and should 
prepare educational films directly related to course contents 
■in various subjects * 2. The All India Radio Should increase 
the duration of university programmes, coordinate the working 
of various Stations in this regard; tape-records of the broadcasts 
and prints of the scripts of lectures should be circulated to 
universities. 3 # open circuit television at Delhi could he used ■ 
more fully for educational purposes, The projected internal and 
global satellite would play an important role In expansion of 
educational faic ilities at all levels. The possibility of setting 
up closed circuit television in one or two universities may be 
explored In case Indefinite delay is anticipated In the setting 
ttp of the satellite project. 3 one- of the areas in which instruct- 
ion can be developed through programmed learning are given* The 
need for research in and proper training in the techniques of 
programmed learning should be stressed* There should he colla- 
boration between subject specialists and the- psychologists in the pre- 
paration of programmes. The schools of education proposed to be 
supported by the University Grants Commission would devote their 
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attention to the various programmes of audio-visual education 
and programmed instruction. 5. Language laboratories should 
be set up in as many universities as possible and in at least 
■one university in each State. Careful planning is necessary 
and it should be ensured that strong language teaching pro- 
grammes already exist in the .concerned universities. 6. There 
is need to create an awareness among the teachers with regard 
to the advantages of educational technology. Steps should be 
taken to set up immediately 3 or 4 centres of educational 
technology in selected universities. The department of audio- 
visual education of the NCERT may be strengthened and its functions 
broadbased to enable it to extend its activities to the 
universities and colleges. 



LANGUAGE tflOBIEM 



JANG IRA N K: Introduction of regional languages as the 

media of instruction - tasks ahead. Quest in Education 1966 , 
6(3), 142-6. 

In order to plan effective programmes for introducing regional 
languages as media of instruction, the following steps are 
sugge%ted i : v J. : ,f ledge of^the pas ^.perspective. . 2 . Study of 
the psychoIogy^Of ^)ressures| f or regaining English as the medium 
of instruction. 3. Development of criteria for measuring the 
efficiency of the languages to be used as the media of 
instruction . 4. Enrichment of the languages through the 
adoption of common terminology. Adoption of a common script 
also may be considered. 5. Provision for the auxiliary medium 
of education. Hindi is more appropriate for this' purpose. 6. 
Identification of the^ojpt^tnu leye£s of attainments of. children 
at various stages of education in the language of instruction. 
7. Development of the instructional materials in the regional 
languages . 8. Orientation of the ^teachers to the new task. 



S ATT AN AT HAN A N:| Bilingualism at^c^llege levei - hew approach 
to teaching. Mail 19, July 1969^ p.6, Cols. 3-7; p.7, Col.l. 

2000 words. ‘?X && 

at 

V* ■ ' 

The suggestions are: 1) gathering a nucleus of senior lecturers 
proficient in lecturing? in Indian languages to guide junior 
lecturers and research scholars in developing bilingual scholar- 
ship; 2) organising Central Refresher Schools for young, scholars 
to develop their skill in expressing scientific and .other modern 
ideas in Indian languages, on the model of the schools for teaching 
English now sponsored by the British Council; 3) making a concerted 
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attempt to lengthen the pre-university course (P.U.C) so that 
more time can be devoted to the study of English and in the 
meanwhile giving high priority to the study of English at the 
school leaving stage and at the . P.U.C ♦; 4) giving freedom to 
all college teachers including those in technical colleges to 
talk in a mixed jargon so that the students understand their 
subject properly; 5) permitting students to write their examinations, 
either in English or in an Indian language or in a mixed 
jargon. 



MORAL EDUCATION 



SATTANATHAN AN: Secularism and education - practices in 

U.K., U.S.A*, vis-a-vis India. Mall 10 September 1969,. p.4, 
Cols* 2-6. 2400 word's* 



Institutions run by minorities are .allowed to impart .religious 
instruction, whereas the majority of government-run insti- 
tutions, which are attended, by Hindu boys and girls, are not 
allowed' to impart 1 religious instruction. Since, independence, 
only the number of government Institutions has beep- increasing 
where education is entirely secular and non-religious. As a 
result, the younger generations -are completely bereft of 
religious education -while the elders are still steeped in the 
traditional faith* This is in -contrast to the situation in 
England, where all State schools -are conducted as Christian 
schools, in spite of the Separation of the Church and the State* 
There is compulsory religious instruction* Though there Is 
no religious compulsion in the State schools in America 
because of It's secular policy, the population seems , to be 
more ‘religious than its British' counterpart* .There;. iS;a strong 
feeling among Indians that secularism should not be equated with 
irrellglon* Religious neutrality of the State should not be a 
bar to a comparative and sympathetic study of all religions and 
the lives of their founders* However, it is very difficult to 
devise a curriculum of such religious instruction* Therefore, 
t,he national education policy' adopted by the Central government 
about a year ago does not say anything about religious-’ or moral 
education. However, it Is doubtful if a non -religious educational 
base will lead to the cultivation of a scientific and modernistic 
outlook among Indians* - 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



403 CHOFDE S D: Organisational problems of varsity sports. 

University News 1969, 7(9), 18-19, 

The* general problems of organising sports in universities and 
colleges have been discussed along with suggestions for improve- 
ment : 1} Lack of a sound pattern of organisation for sports. 

The universities and colleges should have departments of 
health, physical education and recreation and advisory boards 
to decide policy matters regarding facilities and finance* 

2 # lack of qualified staff of physical education and coaches 
in adequate numbers. The department of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in an affiliating university should have 
a head of the department equal in qualification and status to 
other heads of departments. There must be assistants. In the 
ratio of 1 for 2o colleges affiliated to the university.. In 
the case of teaching universities, the assistants should be In 
ratio of 1:250 students; 3, Lack of student Interest in sports 
mainly due to a) pressure of academic work, b) absence of 
satisfactory sports background, c) black of instruction under 
qualified staff, d) general apathy and indifference : td sports 
in universities and national life; 4, Enrolling professional 
sportsmen in universities and colleges who do not attend 
classes, but participate In the sports and tournaments;- This 
practice must be stopped; 5. Lack of facilities and financial 
. support; 6, Lack of supervisory service. Supervision should be 
undertaken by the vice-chancellor,- exeoutlve officer of the 
university and'the college principal. 



404 D* SOUZA D: Survey of physical education programmes of the 

Girls' Secondary Schools of Tamil Nadu. Vyayam 1969, August, 

39-41. 

" i . - * 

* * 

. The survey revealed the following: a) the large deficiency of 
' the physical education teachers; b) lack of recognition and 
ihcentiye for higher training* in physical education; c) pre- 
*. * Iterance for bifocal physical education teachers; d) large 

classes* e) soft syllabus devoid of .vigorous activities and 
those calling’for creative and superior work; and f) incomplete 
Implementation of the syllabi prescribed. The following re- 
commendations have been made: 1) preparing a work book for con- 
ducting physical education programmes; 2) examining the plan 
of each school on the soundness of educational principles 
and feasibility for the purposes of approval and making grants; 

3) modifying the syllabus in the light of the needs and Interests 
of students and the opinions of teachers; 4) making a separate 
survey as to the effectiveness of participation periods; 5) making 
a job analysis of teachers and modifying the training programmes 
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art the basis of the competencies andrskills expected of tea- 
chers; 6) not limiting the physical education programmes to 
the amount available through games fees alone; 7) evolving 
norms for capita expenditure in -physical education to serve 
as criteria for evaluating schools in terms of adequacy for 
physical education programmes; 8) evolving policies and 
procedures of planning and utilization of facilities -available 
in the community for purposes of physical recreation on a state- 
wide basis; 9) making efforts to bring into light the identity 
Of physical education as a specialized field of preparation; 

10) conducting orientation programme In physical education 
for non-physical education teachers required to supervise 
physical education classes; 11) making a similar survey 
exclusively for boys* schools and co-ed uc at ional schools; 

12) making a survey of articulation of physical education 
programmes in elementary schools with those in schools -for girls and 
those in secondary schools with these In higher education* 



POLICY AND PLANNING 



Age. limit goes - admission to engineering colleges / news 
iteii^/ Times of India 24 September 1969, p*14, Cols* 6-7* 
060 words * ■ ' ■ 



Xbe All India Council for Technical Education took the following 
decisions In Its 20th meeting (23 September .1969) at Delhi: 

1) the lower age limit of 16 years: for admission to engineering 

- colleges will be done away with; 2) a high power committee con- 
sisting of experts in technical, education-, and industry would 

be set up to examine the entire system of polytechnic edu- 
cation; 3) an expert group would study the complementary roles 
of engineering Institutions and research laboratories' in a 
coherent and' integrated system of science and engineering; 

4) 60. or ■ 70 - in-service training centres would be provided 
for engineering teachers of degree and diploma courses;. 

5) ' as an Integral part of the total process of- technical train- 
ing, polytechnics and industry located near each, other would 
cooperate in organizing sand-wlch courses to train the right 
type of technicians; 6) the council suggested the holding of 
seminars and conferances In which young engineering graduates 

- seeking self-employment can meet and discuss with representatives 
s-of small scale Industries,, State industries and financial insti- 
tutions. 
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D'MStLD R G: 



Dispossessed.* Seminar 1969, No*120, 24-7* 



The unemployment problem among different categories of, edu- 
cated persons over -the -last few. years , has been discussed* 

The political, psychological and socio-economic implications 
of mass unempi oyroent have been presented* .The remedial mea- 
sures suggested are; 1) applying cost benefit analysis to 
education; 2) adopting a planned manpower programme * 



GCEL B S: Towards realistic educational planning in India* 

Nay a Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 11(4), 6-15* 



Educational planning related with 1) purely educational 
goals; 2) economic goals; 3) social goals and 4) political 
goals are the four dimensions mentioned* It is pleaded that 
educational planning should be realistic instead of being 
over •ambitious* For realistic planning, it is suggested, 
the following instruments are needed: 1) knowledge of the 
history of the country’s education; 2) knowledge of comparative 
education; 3) knowledge of the economic- feasibility of the 
proposed plan; 4) know led' ;■ of the backing that would be given 
by the political set-42 v to the proposed plan; 5) knowledge 
of the current socio-cultural set-up; 6) knowledge whether the 
plan would be carried out by the concerned educational and 
other personnel* It Is suggested that planning at the national 
level should be discontinued, that the quantitative pla nn ing 
should be done area-wise on the basis of similarity and that 
qualitative improvement should be left to individual ins ti tut ions 
although planning in teacher training, textbooks etc* can be 
done at the State or Central level* 



# ' p r » _ » 

GUPTA A: Science policy - economic, sociological aspects* 

Economic Times 22 August 1969, p*7, Cols* 3-6; p.ll,, Col* 8 
2660 words* 



Against the present social and economic background of India, the 
3 basic functions of science are: a) sociological functions,, b) 
to help economic progress, c) intellectual advancement. A* 

Basic science education at the primary and secondary levels and 
functional education . to the masses are the social functions of 
science* It has two implications: 1) sociological and 2) 
economical* l) with the help of simple scientific knowledge many 
of the social evils like untouchability and superstitions could 
be eradicated; health and hygiene can be Improved; 2) the 
economic aspect is that an individual can Improve his earning 
capacity through Improved . knowledge and use of machinery*, hi 
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this regard more attention should be given to rural population* 
The primary requirements for this programme sire adequate supply 
of trained . teachers and .well written textbooks, B*;.The 
science policy should have two aspects to . help the economic 
- progress: lj Industrialization by training of competent techni- 
cal persons; 2) organizing fruitful scientific and technological' 
research. Scientific and technological research are of 3 
kinds ; a) .pure and basic research; b) .applied research; c) 
c) developmental research. The; pure and basic research, should 
bO.done in the universities ; this contributes to the intellectual 
advancement^ the third, function of science. Applied and 
development ai research should be done in government sponsored 
Institutions* 



411 HAIDER S K: How not to tackle the problem of educated 

unemployed. Statesman 10 July 1969, p,6 f Cols,' 4-6, 1700 
words* 



It is argued.that the aspirations of students and their occu- 
pational choices are determined by factors outside the control 
.of'. schools and that it is wrong to assume .that vocational 
guidance and reorientation of educational syllabuses, would 
establish a meaningful, link between education and employment. 

An individual’s aspirations are determined by his perception 
of opportunities within the exchange sector of the economy , 

.It is suggested that the vocational education should.. be directly 
related to areas where demand fOT, skills is .beginning to show 
up. Lower vocational skills should be learnt in factories 
through on-the-job training. It is pointed out. that. the most 
important cause of educational unemployment is the lack of 
capital and the slow growth of t bet economy*. Creation of more 
capital raises the. question of a choice between capital-intensive 
and labour-intensive developments and within .labour-intensive 
development between different combinations of high and low- 



level skills and how far education can be used as a substitute 
for physical capital* It is suggested that multiplicity of. 
small*ecale experiments rather than massive reforms in the entire 
system of education would enable development to proceed from 
the roots of the national economy* 



412 INOTITUTE OF APPLIH> MANIOffKR RESEARCH, NSW DBIHI: Indian 

scientists in the United States - a stock study. New Delhi, 
the Institute, 1969, 3op, 13 ref. 



The report is based on the data made available by the . National 
Science Foundation of -the. US from their National, register of 
scientific- and technical personnel. Out of 2,42,763 persons 
registered till the end of .1966, barely 1316 (0,54%) were 
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Indians, The distribution of Indian scientific and tecjmlcal 
personnel is as follows: l a Hiysical and life sciences - 1137 
(86,4%), 2« Social sciences - 122 (9,3%),. 3, All others - 57 
(4,3%), liie following characteristics have been analysed; a) 
sex, b) selected age -groups, c) highest degree, d) work activity, 
e) employment sectors. An analysis of the' Indian registrants by. 
their citizenship or visa-status indidates that 314 of the 1316 
have' taken over or were likely to take over American citizenship* 
It is the rest of them - over 1000 - who should be given priority 
consideration while formulating incentives to brine than to 
India* 



JOHN V V; Attitudes. Seminar 1969, No, 120, 19-23, 



Though unemployment is an economic problem it should be recognized 
as an educational problem since only a radical change in : the 
goals, methods, and quality of the education can cure the ills 
of the economy. The meagre allocations made for education in the 
Plans and the manner in which, they are wasted in implementing 
the Plans, lack of correlation between educational' planning and 
the needs of the country, emphasis on quantitative expansion of 
education, and the failure of realistic education programmes 
(like basic education, Janata colleges, riultipurpoee schools, 

Rural Institutes), recruitment of graduates as clerks: have all 
been stated as responsible for the present unemployment among 
the educated. Laying an embargo on the appointment of graduates 
as clerks, a rad leal -change of attitudes of students towards 
productive -work, modification of institutional programmes 
according to the needs of the community, introduction of new 
techniques and skills by institutions for creating job opportuni- 
ties, adoption of educational improvement programmes of manage- 
able dimension have been recommended as remedial measures; 



JOHN V V: Man with a third - education and quality control. 

Times of India 23 September 1969, p»6. Cols,. 3-5; p,7. Col, 1, 
2000 words « 



No policy of selective admission could be just unless it is 
ensured that these not selected are equipped with the minimum 
proficiencies required for a reasonable range of professions. 

It may also be necessary to reverse the present practice of 
employing university graduates in jobs for which no university 
education is necessary. The present proposal to extend the 
duration of elementary and secondary school to a total of twelve 
years is futile unless a clear decision is taken on the standards. 
The merit of the university should largely be judged not by the 
brilliance of the few, but the quality of its minimum product — 
third class graduates 0 The practicable course new would be to 
arrange continuing education courses as a remedial attention to 
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the defective products. Meanwhile, sub-standard production 
.should cease* The suggestions are: 1) determining the' minimum 
standards for the various levels in education on the basis of 
internationally accepted norms and not .on the basis, ofthe 
size of the enrolment or the poor equipment with which the 
students arrive from. the next lower' stage; 2) evolving, a 
system under which every student is allowed and encouraged to 
proceed at his own pace; 3) universities should develop greater 
sensitivity to the mental calibre of their students and the 
final result should also take into consideration the conti- 
nuous evaluation of the students* work throughout the period 
of the course* 



.KANNAPPAN S: Realistic pricing* Seminar 1969, No. 120, 17- 

19* ■ • " 



With regard to containing the problem of. educated unemployment, 
it is shown that the case for raising the private costs of. 
education to. more realistic levels is more compel lingthan _ 
the case, for aggregative equilibrium between the. demand and 
the srppiy of educated workers. Some of the points put forth 
in support rtf the argument are: 1) the returtis on investment in 
education are not as attractive as other options ( A.C ; Harberger 
and Nalla Gounden) and the returns to the individual exceed the 
returns to' society (Mark Blaug); 2) a necessary pre-requisite 
for achieving equilibrium between demand and supply is that 
dscls ica-making at all levels be increasingly guided by the 
social costs of providing a given unit of education; 3) there 
are .not enough resources to inset the demands of all those who 
want education and the demand is greater if the cost is lower; 

4) even. If It can be demonstrated that there is a demand for 
some categories of the output of schools and colleges, the 
argument remains unchanged . for, this demand is at the lower 
price made possible by the subsidization of educational cost and 
all that it implies Is that employers are encouraged to use 
this type of manpower even at low marginal productivity* The 
argument that realistic pricing will deprive many of education 
Is only partially valii. for, the present methods of rationing 
educational opportunity tend to do the same* A policy of 
realistic pricing accompanied by a policy aimed at removing 
the disadvantages faced by the poor would adequately meet the 
situation* ' * 
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NAIK J P; Educated unemployed _J - the problem* Seminar 
1969, No. 120, 10-12* 



Although the government should strive to secure full employment 
for all, whether educated or uneducated, an over-riding priority 
should be given to problems of educated unemployment* It has 
been regretted that no genuine efforts have been made in.imple- 
, meriting either the long-term solutions viz* population control, 
■and accelerated economic growth or the direct and effective 
programmes like selective admissions to higher secondary and 
university education because it is not socially acceptable* 

The bold alternative of utilising all available manpower by 
accelerating development Is not undertaken because it does not 
seem to be politically and financially feasible* Even the 
academic debate on the subject is desultory, often iaclting in 
depth and unsupported by meaningful research* , The expansion 
of secondary and higher education in an unplanned manner against 
such .background of inaction and. drift has- been stated to be 
responsible for the decreasing educational' standards and 
the increasing unemployment and its effects* - 



SIN HA R P: Manpower crisis. Seminar 1969, No.120, 13-16. 

10 ref ., . 



The consequences of : persistent unemployment among the educated 
persons have been shown to be of economic, human and socio-poli- 
tical nature* The problem has been attributed to the 
following: 1) imbalance in supply -demand relations; 2) the 
: highly structured labour market; 3) geographical immobility; 

4) social prestige attached- to certain jobs*" Some of the 
corrective measures that can be taken, to reduce the rate of 
unemployment to ah acceptable level are; 1) raising the private 
cost of financing the children's education at secondary and 
higher levels; 2) vocationalizing the secondary school curricula; 

,3) tailoring educational policy to the manpower needs of the 
economy; 4) encouraging brain drain (as a short-term solution) ; 

5) accelerating the rate of economic growth; 6) applying well- 
known tools of fiscal and monetary policy effectively, if 
unemployment is due to a slack in business activity; 7) dis- 
pensation of organized information about job opportunities else- 
where, in case of frictional employment ; 8) loosening' the 

, highly structured labour market by increases in wage .rates geared 
to productivity and freedom to managerial de c isi oh-making ; 

(i 9) adopting short term measures to improve mobility between 
areas and formulating a long-term policy to develop one national 
' language to ■ overcome, the linguistic barriers within the country; 
10) making efforts to educate' people to alter their values with 
respect to job status. 
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SIVAAAMAKRISHNAH K R: For development* Seminar 1969, No, 

120, 28-31 * 



. Deals, with the problem of utilization of manpower for national 
development; with reference to the growing number of educated 
persons seeking jobs, and the capacity of .the economy to, gainfully 
absorb tlielr services. The only long-term solution to the 
problem of unemployment is economic growth, which .depends 
on the extent to which population explosion Is restrained, An 
analysis of the pattern of job seekers and employment structure 
reveals that because of their wage -employment-oriented education 
and of social values ^ the educated persons from both, urban and rural 
areas converge in the urban areas for jobs in the modern sector. 
High priority should be given in the future to expansion of 
output and employment in the Intermediate and traditional sectors 
In the . rural areas which will have to absorb nearly three- 
fourths of the .country’s labour, force during the next decade. 

The educational Implications of such a rural transformation 
would be to: 1) build up an Organized body of knowledge relating 
to the entire field of development economics relating tor. 
rural areas; 2) diversify and vocatlonallse the educational 
system to meet the manpower requirements for rural development; 

3) prpmote appropriate values among the students at all stages 
of education; 4) create ih students the spirit of entrepreneurship 
and leadership and the urge and confidence for se if -employment , 



SCIENCE EDUCATION 

419 JOSHI AC: Scientific and technical education at the 

' elementary and secondary le 3 Is ( In Shah A B. Modern 1 zat 1 on 

of university teaching., teau ling of natural and social sciences 
in India*. Bombay, Nach ike t a Publications, 1969* 9-25) 



The main objective of science teaching at the elementary level 
Is to orient the students in the scientific method. of problem- 
solving which Implies systematic observation and carrying out 
. some simple experiments T For this the primary teacher training 
Institutions must provide both content and methodology courses* 

The teacher trainees must also be trained in Improvisation of 
instruments necessary for elementary experiments* The teaching 
of general science at the secondary stage should give greater 
importance to the understanding of the impact of science on 
society. The syllabus should be closely related to the everyday 
' heeds of : the community as well as t.p the local environment* 
Methodoiogyof science, development of the scientific attitude 
and proper perspective of history of science should be emphasised* 
Students opting for elective science should study all branches 
of science and mathematics* Workshop practice s hoi;. Id be stressed 
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for all* As a prerequisite, the number of seats in science 
classes in universities should be increased, t.o meet the 
-"demands for science teachers*' Teacher training can be of 4-year 
integrated courses after higher secondary and . one, year . 
courses after graduation. Regular refresher courses are needed 
for working teachers. Organizing district level service to 
repair damaged school laboratory equipment, production of 
good text-books and other reading .material, instituting 
science club in every high school are other ..matters which 
• require attention* 



KURCHANTA W P; Study rooms for science subjects,, School 
Science 1969, 7(1), 22-6. 

v - . r L ' ^ L 

Equipping the schools with theory cum practical roomscalled 
study rooms which house both the lecture room' and thelaboratory 
has been suggested with a view to. solving, the difficulties 
faced in the organization of separate science laboratories , 

The' study rooms should be so equipped as. to. enable the. teacher 
to make. .the explanation of the material, to be followed : by the 
demonstration of experiments , and simple “ laboratory work by the ■ 
pupils, These rooms may also be used, for individual class and 
-out of class practical studies of the pupils,. It' is recommended 
that each elementary school' should- have' a study rpomand in 
secondary schools there should be septate studyrooms for 
Physics , Chemistry and Biology , Details- Qf the lay-out ,, general 
equipment and general get-up of the study r.opne, have been 
given* Besides being economical and sound ped^pgical 
grounds , the study rooms are more viseful on hygienic grounds » 



RAINA M K, SWAM I P; Developing creativity through invest i- 
.'gatory projects* Teaching 1969, 42(1), 2-8, 15 ref , .. ■ 



Overcrowded syllabus, unimaginative teaching, stress on examin- 
ations, lack of proper amenities etc,, are. various reasons which 
stifle creativity* It is suggested that ; Science educators must 
.develop systematic procedures, scientific, situations and per- 
sonalties, • and the type of learning climate that will make 
students use scientific knowledge creatively.* " The investigatory 
project approach- is advocated as it conforms to the\2o principles 
listed by. Torrance for developing creative thinking ability. 
Through investigatory projects, students will develop an appr e - 
elation and understanding of the nature of discovery. The 
Investigations will provide the necessary experience which will 
enable them to develop an independent spirit and to value intell- 
ectual pursuit* Examples of investigatory projects axe given in 
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1) chemistry, 2) physics, 3) biology, 4) geography, 5) 

archaeology etc* It is .suggested that the investigation should 
be done by individual students rather than by a group of stu- 
dents , 



■ SAXENA K N: Science education, fostering of scientific 

talents* Naya Shikskak (Teacher Today) 1969, 11(4), 6»7-71, 



Rich laboratory facilities, reading materials and individual 
project work have to be specially tailored to the academically 
bright students so that they may derive maximum benefits* . 

The advantages derived from recent scientific -and technological, 
advances could be made use of to plan such' courses* Mention 
is made of the programme of identifying and nurturing scientific 
■ talents introduced by the National Council of Educational 
. Research and Training* The following problems are enumerated with 
r,. regard to fostering of science talents: 1) assessment of , the 
special requirements of the country with regard to scientific 
and technical manpower who had an . opportunity of demonstrating 
their specific aptitude and: then trained in a specific way. 
through accelerated and intensive programmes* 2). identifying 
- the different advancements in psychology, sociology,, education, 
science and technology which can be made use- of. in- the accerl 
accelerated programmes'; 3). finding out the various mass communl- 
■ , cation media to create a scientific awareness- and provide 
requisite motivation to students • 4) locating the- changes that 
should be brought about in traditional educational- methods * 

5) f inding out the different methods ~to identify the. brilliant 
students; etc* 



VBRMA H Ct Plea for standardisation of Instruments and 
equipment for science education* Instruments India 1969, 4(7), 
23-6* 



A review of the activities of international and national bodies 
Seized With the problem of teaching science in schools has been 
glyen* The urgent need for initiating activity by Indian Standards 
institution in this field of science education is' stressed* A 
plea is made for coordinating, the work of various instrument 
committees and subcommittees already existing* The. need for 
setting up a separate division council for standardization of 
instrumentation and instrument technology is also emphasised* 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 



3INGH C P: Oh problems of secondary educat ionand; teachers ♦ 

Prachya Prabha 1969, 41(7), 19-22. 



Some of the suggestions made arfe: 1) prescribing the same sylla- 
bus for higher secondary courses and pre -university courses; 
abolishing the pre -university courses ultimately; 2) abolition 
of divers if icatlon of courses upto class X; providing technical, 
vocational, agricultural schools' at two levels i,e. after the 
primary stage and after the lower secondary stage; 3) restrict - 
■ing the opening of new schools; 4) payment of teachers’ salaries 
be the sole responsibility of the government ; 5) evolving a 
rational system of payment of grants t o schbols; 6) r fixing 
•the pay -Scales of all categories of schoolemployees; 7) 
establishing an autonomous Board of Secondary Education with 



separate sections, for different purposes-; 8> establishing a 
Judicial Arbitration Board to hear' the ! appeals of teachers ; 

9) establishing a code of conduct for ‘ te ache rs whic h s hou Id 
be enforced through the teachers ’ association;- 10 ) ensuring 
■It by law that a) every teacher is . a member: of teachers’ 
association by i^y.ihg l% of his salary gb) the secretaries 
. of state and. district units shall bewhole time workers of 
t heas s oc iat i'6hs : and the assoc! ation will be res pons ible for 
their salaries dUririg their abseride from schools;- c); the 
professional efficiency of t e. acher s- wi 11 be .the responsibility 
of the association. ■ 1 * -* x < i ' r - 






SOCIAL EDUCATION 




/■’ 



. BHOlA H 3 : ; Some sidelines' for- planning training courses. 
Indian J iuriiai of Adult Educhticai 1969, 30(9) j. 5-^9. 






The main suggestions are: 1) collecting inform^ Ion -regarding 
a) educational background, b) age, c) rural vs urban residence, 
d) membership of community groups, and e) occupational experi- 
ence of the prospective trainees; 2) seeking the help of local 
officers in departments like agriculture and animal husbandry, 
teachers, local leader etc* for training purposes; 3) preparing 
a comprehensive list of tasks that the trainees will have to 
perform as part of their d ay -t odd ay work; 4) analysing the types 
of learning expected and providing for each of those if the 
objectives of training should so demand; 5) selecting the content 
material to be taught in the classroom in accordance with the 
information, attitude and performance objectives to be achieved 
as previously decided upon; 6) formulating training objectives 
in the light of available time; 7) using appropriate audios 
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visual aids and developing suitable reading material; 8) adopting 
objective procedures to find out the amount of learning and to -v- 
get some feedback from the trainees about the content of the 
course and the methods of training followed, and making pro- 
vision for follow-up training which may take the form of on- 
the -job training; 



* SOCIAL SERVICE 



. . VABKI K V: National and social service for students , Vyayam 

I960,, August, 9-15*-- 

■ The Importance pf National and social service (NSS)f or students 
Is stressed,. The programme should be Introduced, on voluntary 
basis and. as far as possible * be related to the teaching work 
' of the institutions;. The programme- can. be- organized throughout 
* - the- year after study hours or on holidays., and during: vacations 
. and Intensive programme for a month- .or so .can be undertaken* 

- Various activities that could be undertaken during the -working 
days as wellas .during the- long vacations are enumerated.. The 
following measures have been suggested for carrying out the 

.■ programme in educational Institutions : J,)- deciding aproject 
on the basis of genuine needs, of the f comimmity..and the Interests 
and competence of the participants; 2) mobilising the energies 
of youth to participate In the programme,; 3) a clear statement 
of objectives to enable the students to set- .goals and work 
towards their achievement; 4) associating students with the 
planning and organization of the programme at all stages; 

5) personal Influence of staff by exemplifying In their life 

- the values which- they advocate;- 6) maintaining co-ordination 
with various service agencies in the fields like community 
development, social welfare and cooperation; 7) a close 

liaison between government: agencies, Zilla ftirishads, Ranchayats, 
and .voluntary agencies likeBharatSevak Sama^, Y*M*C.A* and 
Y*W*C*A*; 8) concentrating on a select number of pilot "projects 
in those Institutions which have- the experience, leadership and 
resources * 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



427 GAUR S D, MARWAH S M: Socio-economic aspects of medical 

students at Varanasi# Indian Journal of Medical Education 1969# 
8(4)# 210—14. 7 ref* 

An analysis has been made of the following socio-economic aspects 
of 193 male and 52 female medical students at Varanasi: 1) 
place of- origin and religion; 2) age and sex distribution; 

3) marital. status; 4) occupation of parent /guardian; 5) family 
size; 6) per capita monthly income; 7) monthly expenditure; 

8) freeships and scholarships; 9) addictive habits; 10) 
hobbies* The major findings are: 1) majority of the students 
belonged to large-sized families with poor socio-economic status; 
2) most c2 the students were from'U*P. though the university 
is a central university with all -India admissions; 3) most of 
the students we.va unmarried; 4) comparatively the females were 
younger than the males and they came from better class families; 
5) male students were poorer academically than females; 6) addi- 
ctive habits were very negligible; 7) the students had quite 
a few hobbies in spite of economic stress; 8) the average expendi- 
ture of a student is much mere than the average per capita family 
income* A reasonable financial help to needy students would 
be essential for raising the standards of medical education# 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

428 INDIA* COMMITTEE ON UNTOUCHABILITY, ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHSDUIH) CASTES AND CONNECTED DOCUMENTS : 
RBport* Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1969# XXIVj,. 431 p. 



Part III of the report deals with education* According to 1961 
census# the percentage of literacy among the general population 
and that among the scheduled castes are 24 and 10.27 respectively. 
The committee has . urged that this wide gap should be narrowed down#. 
At the primary stage, the Committee has recommended provision 
of mid-day meals , free supply of books, stationery and dress, 
adequate schooling facilities# making teachers responsible to 
watch over the attendance, enlisting the services of gram sevaks, 
panchayat presidents etc* to Increase the enrolment* The problem 
identified with regard to middle and secondary education are: 

1) lack of schooling facilities ani hostel facilities:; 2) absence 
or Inadequacy and delay in payment of stipends; 3) poverty, 
ignorance and apathy of parents • The Committee has recommended 
suitable measures* Some of the recommendations made with regard 
to postmatric education are: 1) income limit of parents/guardians 
shojild^be raised to Hs*l000/- p.m# for grant of scholarships;. 2) 
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the rate of scholarship prescribed by the central government 
should be followed by all State governments and delay in payment 
should be avoided; 3) one failure in the case of general 
education and two failures in the case of technical education 
should be condoned for grant of scholarships ; 4) scheduled 
.caste students should be permitted to take up additional 
vocational training, such as typing," stenography etc,, to 
provide them additional employment opportunities ; 5) special 
coaching as a remedy for the low standard of Scheduled caste 
students; 6) medical aid; 7) all State governments should 
implement the central governments recommendations in regard to 
reservation of seats, relaxation of age limit etc*. for 
technical education. The Committee also has recommended several 
measures with regard to the following areas : 1) overseas 
scholarships, sainik schools, public schools, ashram schools , 
hostels and girls* education., - 



STATISTICS 



429 .INDIA,; MINISTRY OF EDUCATION:. Education in universities in 

India, .1963-4)4 a statistical survey, Delhi, Manager .of 
. Implications, ,1969, 11, 196p, 



* . * 

. /..Chapters 1 & 2 present general survey and statistical survey 
respectively of the progress of university education, 47 
statistical, tables are - presented under the following heads: 

1) .Universities in India - jurisdiction, type, faculties and 
medium of .instruction; 2) number of university teaching 
departments and colleges; 3) number of university teaching 
departments by type of education.; 4) number of colleges by 
type.- oi education; 5) colleges, for general and professional 
- education by courses; 6) enrolment in university 'teaching 
departments and colleges; 7) enrolment by type of education; 

8) enrolment by standard (14 tables) ; 9) ' intake capacity in 
professional courses- in universities and colleges; 10) number 
of foreign, students in- India^ country-wise and subject-wise 
(2 tables)-; li) number of teachers in university teaching depart- 
ments and colleges; 12) number of teachers by typ6 of education; 

13) pay scales for teachers in university teachiir lepartments ; 

14) number of teachers in university teaching departments and 

• colleges, by salary groups; 15) examination res uits-«tandard -wise 
and detailed break-up (12 tables.); 16) income of the universities 
. and their colleges; 17) expenditure of the universities and colleges 
18) statistics of evening colleges/courses ; 19) enrolment and 
number of teachers in evening coileges/courses (2 tables) , 
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STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 



ALTBACH P G: Student politics and higher education in 

India* ( In Altbach P G* Turmoil and. transition - higher 
education and student politics in India* Bombay, Lalvani 
Publishing House, 1968* 17-73) 



The history of student movement in India is traced and it is 
pointed , out that student, movements and organizations have 
shifted from the value orientation which was very strong 
during the independence struggle to norm orientation aimed 
at redress of specific grievances inthe post -Independence 
period* It is also pointed out that students .active in direct 
action campaigns (especially in the post-independence period) 
are more frequently from lower social classes *■ An analysis 
of 280 student strikes and demonstrations revealed that demands 
relating to examinations, grievances against administration of 
educational Institutions, protest against the police and other 
government .functionaries are some of the direct causes for 
student unrest* Regional and institutional differences have 
been identified In. the patterns of .these, student upheavals* 
The other underlying causes of student Indiscipline perceived 
are: 1) declining standards and dissatisfaction with campus 
conditions ; 2) the economic uncertainty and bleak employment 
prospects; 3) immaturity of students* The significance of the 
Indian student politics to other developing nations Is dis- 
cussed* ‘ - - 



BHAXTACHARYYA N C: Student unrest* Bulletin of the West 

Bengal Ifeadmasters * Association 1969, 18(6), 187-92.. 



Student indiscipline may arise out of genuine stixient grievances 
or it may be politically motivated and engineered by political 
parties to achieve their own ends* Sympathetic understanding 
of students* problems: with a- view to solving them and engaging 
students in social and. creative activities may be; useful in 
tackling the first category of student indiscipline* In dealing 
with the second type of indiscipline where students- turn violent 
indulging in destruction of property, the police should be given 
freedom to take, adequate measures in defence of public law* 

The poor moral standards have also been stated to be responsible 
for the student indiscipline** 
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MATHAI P: Why student unrest, Christian Education 1969, 

19(2), 14-16. 

The factors contributing to student unrest are: 1J lack of 
proper leadership; 2) diminishing employment opportunities; 

3) a sense of frustration among students ; 4) general loss 

of idealism. The remedial measures suggested are: 1) restoring 
the leadership of teachers; 2) upgrading the teaching pro- 
fession and ensuring a reasonable teacher -student ratio in 
the classroom; 3) ensuring adequate employment opportunities; 

4) depoliticization of the educational institutions and 
strengthening the academic atmosphere; 5) improvement of ameni- 
ties in educational institutions; 6). creating a spirit of 
idealism among the youth through moral and religious instruct - 

' ion; 7) developing closer mutual contacts between teachers, 
pupils and parents* 



433 ■ SHIIS 3: Students, politics and universities; in India* 

(In Alt bach P G, Turmoil and. transition ^higher education and 
student politics in India* Bombay, Lalvani Publishing Bouse, 
1968.1-13). 

A similarity is identified between the students 1 participation 
in the Indian nationalist 'movement and the post -independence 
student upheavals, namely hostility against existing authority* 
However, the present student agitations it is pointed out, 
fail to become a movement seeking reforms or changes of the 
existing systems; they seek correction of particular grievances* 

' Since many of the underlying factors of student agitations 
are still unknown j it is observed that dispassionate and 
meticulous reconstruction of disruptive actions shortly after 
they have occurred would be very valuable* The following suggest 
ions are given to minimise the student unrest: 1) the Improve- 
ment and strengthening of the police: in the prevention, con- 
finement and repression of student disorders ; 2) improvement 
of material -amenities and- facilities, improvement of. quality 
of. teaching and intellectual environment as suggested by the 
Education Conmission; 3) patience and tact, on the part, of 
. senior administrators and academic staff ; .4) continuous scrutiny 
-by vice-chancellor and registrar over their- administrative staff 
add a firm . insistence bn courtesy and ‘consideration . towards 
- students* 
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STUDENT UNION 



434 JOHN V V: Student unions, the anatomy of futility. 

Times of India 2 September 1969, p.6, Cols, 3-5, 7. 1800 
words. 



The important role that students* unions could play as a source 
of intellectual stimulation and as a training in .responsibility 
is ^pointed out.' Instead of. entering into agitation, students* 
unions, it is urged, should debate regularly public issues, 

• including the functioning of the educational institutions of 
which the unions are a part. It is observed that until 1942 
there was a debating tradition in colleges and universities, 
that students * unions entered into independence struggle after 
1942, and that the debating tradition has not been revived 
after independence. It Is suggested that the debating tradi- 
tion could now be revived by closely associating it to pro- 
grammes of student participation In decision-making. The 
following suggestions are also made: 1, All students should 
be obliged to become members of the students* union because 
unions could be an effective agency of self-education, 2, 
Those students who have remained in the university for more 
than 4 years should be debarred from becomong office-bearers 
of the unions. 



TEACHSR STATUS 



435 SINGH L C : Study of status of elementary school teachers «. 

3uest in Education 1969, 6(3), 131-7, 



A study of. the status of elementary school teachers was under- 
taken through a questionnaire covering the following aspects: 

1) general information; 2) professional status; 3) social 
status; 4) economic status; 5) conditions of work. The 
questionnaire returns from .725 male and female te etchers from 
. both rural and urban areas were analysed. The findings are 
given under each of the above mentlosted areas of status. About 
half of the teachers perceived their over -all status, in the 
society as satisfactory. The following common suggestions were 
given by teachers for raising their status: 1) better emoluments 
paid in time ; 2) nationalisation of the eler«entary education;. 

3) posting of teachers near their homes ; 4) provision of 
In-service education facilities • 5) free school education and 
more scholarships Tor higher education for the children of 
teachers; 6) all facilities which the central government 
employees get should also be provided for teachers; 7) pro- 
motions should bb according to ability; 8) good libraries and 
reading room facilities for teachers; 9 ) fixed workload of 
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teachers; 10) mid-day meals for pupils of schools; 11) con- 
crete treasures by the government for the Improvement of 
teacher status* 



TEACHERS 

y. 3HARMA R I): Samajik krantl ka agradut madhyamik vidyalay ka 
s iksak evam ■ uski pr abhavot padakta (= Ef f ect ivenes s . Of t he ■ ■ 
second ar^ school teacher, the pioneer of social revolution) 

/ Hindis Rajasthan Board . Journal of Education 1969, 5(2) r 
42-50* 13 ref. 



f . ^ - 

The role of the secondary school teacher as the pioneer of 
social revolution Is important for raising the country to the 
leyel of the. developed countries* In order to fulfil this 
role successfully the teacher should understand the expectations 
of . society In general and students In particular and his. responsi- 
bility towards them* The effectiveness of a 'teacher with 
regard, to M s ; rdle. has been discussed and the scale, designed 
by Biddle and Sllena (Biddle B J, Ellen a W J : Contemporary 

research .<xi teacher effectiveness , New .York, Holt* Rinehart and 
Winston* 1964) to assess the success of his performance has 
been presented* All attempts to assess the" success of teachers* 
effort in this direction have not yet been fully successful 
because of subjective elements; since students are also In- 
fluenced by factors other than the school, it is difficult 
to' assess exactly the part played by the teacher*- 



I * J ' ' ' * . - ; m 7 : 

SRIVASTAVA S: Pr of ess tonal growth among teachers* 

Haryana Journal of Education 1969, 2(3), 53-9* 

* f m ' m • m 

* ( 1 1 ■' 

The history of professional growth of teachers in India has 
been outlined* The professional growth of teacher is reflected 
In his improved classroom practices, his willingness to 
change, his working "relationship with his colleagues and 
children and his overall efficiency as a successful teacher* 

The professional efficiency of the teacher must be adjudged on 
t tie .three basic aspects of life i*e* professional, social and 
.personal adjustments* .Professional adjustment can be achieved 
through * &) continuous systematic learning after the formal 
course is over j b) seif appraisal With the help of techniques 
like rating scale,, check list, students* performance -or opinion 
or questionnaire surveys, c) experimental projects, ahd : action 
research .(careful try-out of new approaches, development pro- 
jects, institutional planning etc*), d) professional readings , 
.and iii -service activities, the .most important aspect in making 
social Adjustment "is to develop improved inter -personal ‘relation- 
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ship with, the head of the institution, fellow teachers, stu- 
dents and the community* The teacher should develop emotional 
stability since mental health is an integral part of the job 
itself* 



TEACHING METHODS 



BIR SINGH: English teaching, students' reading in the 

classroom* Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 11(4), 88-91. 



The College of Education, Gwalior organised a programme of 
criticism lessons in December 1968* During the programme 
the following difficulties were encountered with regard to 
teaching reading in English language: 1* If the teacher asked 
all the boys to read, some of them presented very bad models 
which might be copied by other students* It was suggested 
that weak students should not be allowed to read aloud during 
the regular class periods, but they should be given additional 
coaching* Another suggestion was that the class should be 
divided into many groups and each group should be given 
practice by a good reader. 2* The practice of giving drill 
for the whole. class with regard to difficult words and 
patterns did not yield the desired effect; besides, the 
adjacent classrooms were disturbed* It was suggested that 
individual drill be given to 3 or 4 students after which all 
would join together for a group drill* 3* While . practising, 
it was observed that students were unable to reproduce the 
complete sentence at a stretch when it was long* It was ' 
suggested that students should first be given drill In the 
last word or phrase and then it should be gradually extended 
until the whole sentence was complete* 



GUPTA B D; Teaching of sociology (Ir Shah A B. 
Modernization of university teaching, teaching of natural and 
social sciences in India* Bombay, Nachiketa Publications, 
I960* 101-15) 



The following aspects are considered: 1) structure and the 
general importance of the study of sociology; 2) institutional 
background and the place of the teaching of sociology at the 
university level; 3) organization of the teaching d f sociology in 
India; 4) analysis of curricula; 5) methods of teaching; 6) handi- 
cap of the teachers; 6) examinations; 7) research/' The following 
recommendations are made: 1) sociology teaching, should be value- 
oriented instead of merely fact -oriented; 2) teaching and research 
should be integrated; 3) instead of neutral techniques suitable 
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for synchronic studies, diachronic methods should be utilised 
in Indian sociology; 4) in the courses in sociology, various 
aspects of the country's social structures should be considered 
and ^compared with those of other countries; 5) teaching load 
of the -teachers should be reduced and more emphasis should be 
placed on their research work; 6) close cooperation Between 
universities and governueilt and semi -government research 
organizations should be developed. 



JGHRI B M, TANDCN S L; Role of basic researches in biology 
and new trends in biology teaching* School Science 1969, 

7(1), 36-46, 16 ref. 



The importance of basic researches in the teaching of biology 
at the school level has been discussed. The teaching methods 
as well as the revision of curriculum should' be based on basic 
researches. The various communication channels for transmission 
of recent findings and their impact to the teachers and pupils 
have been pointed out. In the development of hew curricula 
and the -keeping. of existing ones up to date, there is a need 
for identifying the organisms which are most suitable for 
teaching biology In any particular geographical region* Some 
of the suggestions are: 1) teaching biology by. Inquiry and 
investigative. methods; 2) adopting a broad-based syllabus which 
may- include- both the modern and traditional topics; 3) conducting 
the course in biology by actual experimentation and co-ordinating 
the lecture and laboratory work; 4) making vise of- teaching 
aids like. 8mm silent .films and sound films and production of 
apparatus .by = commercial firms in consultation with biology 
teachers; -5) using objective and thought -provoking type of 
questions for the evaluation of students; 6) arranging in- 
service .refresher courses for teachers • 



PARS HAD K: Other side of the medal - teaching English 

through structural approach* Haryana Journal of Education 1969, 
2(3), 60-5, 69, 



- The structural approach to teaching of -English is based on the 
belief that the student needs a command of some 275 structures 
and a controlled vocabulary of some 2,500 methodically selected 
words to acquire a working knowledge of English, The drawbacks 
of- the structural method have been discussed: 1, The teaching 
process is not real and natural since it is an improvised teach- 
ing situation- with improvised material, 2, It is not. a powerful 
tool- to evoke thoughts and sensations In the child, 3,: The sylla- 
bus does not reflect the life and thought of the student or his 
• environment • 4, It invalidates the child’s curiosity by curbing 
■ -his desire to express and talk, 5, It is not basedron phonetics 
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and does not help In correct sound and fluency of speech* 6* 

, The system does not evote Interest ■ in the child for the 
language* 7* It fails to recognize that the child Is the 
centre of the learning activity* 3. There Is a strong resistance 
on the part of the child to accept new graded structures* 

Though the supporters of this method hold the view that It Is the 
best method to- teach grammar as the use of structures gives 
a practical knowledge of grammar, It has been contended that 
anyone who can speak and talk in a language has a practical 
command of Its grammar, without a theoretical, knowledge of 
the structures* Observing that annual written examination In 
English especially for elementary classes should be avoided, 
a. joint Board of Examiners, Including teachers and inspectors 
for oral assessment has been recommended* 



442 SIVADASAN PILL&I K:‘ Workbooks In the teaching of mathe- 

matics. Mathematics Education 1969, 3(3)., 104-7* . 



Workbooks containing a set of problems to be solved by students 
have become popular' for teaching mathematics In Kerala since 
1966-67* The following are some of the findings of a questionnaire 
survey conducted among 250 mathematics teachers: 1) more than 
60 percent of the respondents use work books; 2) workbooks 
are more popular In urban areas than In rural areas; 3) pri- 
vate schools use them . more frequently than the government 
schools; 4) the work books are used for giving home assignments, 
for revision work towards the end of each unit, for giving , 
tests', etc; 5) the majority of the teachers prefer the unit- 
wise arrangement which Is followed In most workbooks; ’6) lack 
of time to go through these books and Inability of some child- 
ren t o buy these books have been stated to be the reasons for 
not using these books by some teachers; 7) most' teachers 
favour inclusion of sketches and graphs in the. workbooks; 

10) some of the general suggestions offered by teachers are: 
a) pricing the books moderately, b) providing sufficient 
working space, c) giving clues for solving difficult questions, 

4) using these books for Internal assessment,, e) popularising 
the work books among all mathematics teachers and appointment 
of a committee to prepare workbooks for all classes* 



443 , SON I B R; Formalism In the teaching of algebra In school - 

Its causes and remedies* Mathematics Education 1969, 3(2), 68-73. 



Lack of spontaneity among students In putting Into practice the 
secured knowledge and skills, and lack of scientific outlook have 
been attributed to the formalism in the teaching of algebra* The 
main causes of formalism are: 1) absence . of any link- between the 
school course of elementary algebra and arithmetic or higher 
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mathematics; 2) teaching of the various concepts separately 
under different sub -he ads like directed numbers , simultaneous 
equations', indices, surds and elimination without showing 
the developmental pictures of the various concepts ; 3) teaching 
of algebraical transformations without indicating their signi- 
ficance; 4) quick introduction of a large number of concepts 
to unprepared children; 5) absence of direct and inverse re- 
lationship between elementary algebraical concepts and 
corresponding arithmetical concepts; 6) passivity in teaching* 
The suggested remedies' are : 1) initiating the study of algebra 
from the 5th class; 2) framing an Integrated programme of 
arithmetic and algebra for V-yiXZ classes; 3) slow intro- 
duction of elementary concepts and spreading their study through 
a longer period; 4) concentrating on the study of equation in 
V-VIII classes and on the concept of functions in IX -X classes 
and starting a preparatory course in function from the 5th 
class; 5) adopting the activity method of teething which 
stimulates active thinking among students in understanding the 
concepts and -solving problems. 



SRINXVASAN K S : Study on the use of field tri^s in upper 

primary schools in T. Nagar rangy, Madras* Tamil tiadu Education 
1969, 3(3), 45-50* 

The purpose Of the study is to assess the use of field trip 
as a teaching device with particular reference to the teaching 
of history*’ Copies of a questionnaire regarding the use of 
field trip in the teaching of upper primary schools/ were 
sent to the heads of 14 schools selected as a sample. All 
except ^hree schools ' had conducted field trips for history 
subject alone. They felt the need to organise such trips 
subject -wise . The main suggestions given with regard to 
planning and conducting field trips are: 1) conducting more 
field trips within the city and outside; 2) planning the trips 
according to the syllabus and specific topic in history relating 
to a particular standard; 3) evaluating the trips more 
effectively and comprehensively; 4) maintaining subject-wise 
central field trip files* 



UDANI P M: Role of hospitals in teaching of preventive and 

social paediatrics* Indian Journal of Medical Education 1969, 

' «<3>, 149-54. ' 



Describes the following teaching methods which are in practice at 
' the ‘Paediatric Centre, J.*J* Group of Hospitals, particularly in 
relation to emphasis on preventive and social aspects of paedla- 

' ' tries: l) intensive case discussions in the in-patient department; 

' ^ ' ■ - 
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2) clinlco-socia* conferences for discussing various diseases 
of children; 3) neonatal conferences consisting of presentation 
of clinical data. In brief .and detailed data on the social, 
economic, environmental and cultural aspects of the family; 

4) discussions at the Maternal and Child Health Centres on 
the various problems of pregnant mothers, particularly affecting' 
the child * Various difficulties in the organization of 
the teaching of preventive and social pediatrics are enumerated* 



TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 



CHAWLA T R: Evaluative study of new culture-free Intelli- 

gence test (Kit : Exp)* Journal of Ifeychologlcal Researches 
1969, 13(2), 74-0, 12 ref* 



The Khan intelligence test: experimental form (Kit : Exp) Is 
designed to measure development levels of normal children as 
well aS children and adults handicapped by verbal' and visual 
defects* A study was undertaken: 1) to find out the test- 
retest reliability of Kit : Exp and 2) to validate this test 
with Wechsler Intelligence scale fo: children (WISC)* The 
test was^ administered to 154 children (fi2 boys 1 and 72 girls 
of mean age 117 months) twice with a gap. of 2 months, then the 
WISC was administered for estimating validity coefficient of 
the test* The findings of the present study gave convincing 
evidence that the Kit i Exp provided scores which were similar 
to those of WISC* The test -retest, reliability was also found 
adequate* Hence it Is suggested that Kit : Exp could be fruit- 
fully employed for the assessment of intelligence* 



DATTA S: Empirical study on the comparison of different 

methods- of obtaining single-trial reliability estimates. 
Journal of Iteychological Researches I909y 13(2), 67-70* 9 
ref* 



A study was conducted to compare 7 methods of estimating reli- 
ability under less than perfect theoretical conditions and to 
obtain empirical support In favour of the methods requiring less 
computations* Data were collected from two samples of 200 stu- 
dents, each selected from 'grade 8 - boys' and girls - of higher 
secondary schools in Tirupura* Word meaning test In Bengali 
which formed part of the Hoi zinger - Crowder, uri if act or tests as 
adapted and standardised by the. author was administered* The 
test- aimed to measure ’verbal ability’ and the factorial validity 
was. reported to be high* The reliability of the test was deter- 
mined by utilizing the following 7 methods : 1) odd -oven split- 
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half; 2) Gut t man formula *L4*; 3) RaJu-G)-ittman formula; 4) 

Kuder - Richardson formula *2o* ; 5)' kuder - Richards oh formula 
*21*; 6) Saupe formula , R2o** ; 7) Saupe formula 'R^O* • The 
two samples showed no, significant differences in means and 
standard deviations for the total test and the split-halves. 

The two halves had equal variances for thh boys unlike In 
the case of the girls. It was observed that although, the 
basic assumptions underlying the use of some of the techniques 
were not satisfied .In the present test situation, the variations 
In the obtained coefficients were small. With regard to com- 
putational ease, short-cut techniques of Saupe appeared to be 
superior to other techniques which rest on much restrictive 
assumptions. 



VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL* EDUCATION 



BANERJBE D: Technical education at the university level. 

Engineering News of India 1969, 21(2), 83-7. 7 ref. 

" ’ ' ' ' ' ■ ' " 4 " 

-’I"./' ■ r 

Th© following suggest ions are given,: 1) technical education 
should be planned, in accordance with manpower needs of the 
country; 2) In framing curriculum, due weight age should be 
given to fundamentals without losing sight of the requirements 
of the, Industry; 3) course duration should neither be too 
short nor too long; 4) expansion of educational facilities should 
take, into consideration theshort age of qualified teachers; $ 

5) there, should be flexibility In the pattern of courses so 
as to % facilitate change over iron (me stream to anbther; 

6) the course could be split Into 342 years : the first 3 years 
leading to B.Sc (Technical) degree, and the subsequent 2 
years leading to a professional degree - B.E.. The first 
■degree holders can be employed In. engineering management, 
sales., cost accounting, supervision, shop-floor work etc. 

B.3, degree holders can be employed In engineering planning, 
design and development; 7) pure science graduates with one 
year extra course In engineering sciences and practice may be 
admitted Into the professional degree. course. 



RAp. V K R V:, Progress of technical education. Searchlight 
26 September 1969, p.4, Cols. 3-6; 27 September 1969,. p.4, Cols. 
3-5; 30 $aptember 1969, p,4, Cols. 3-5; 1 October, p.4, Cols. 
3-5. 5000 words 

■ v - i ■ . - 



The. author, who Is the Union Minister for Education and Youth 
Services, in his address to the 2oth meeting, of. the All India 
Council for Technical Education stressed the need for consoll- 
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d at ion of technical education and improving its quality* The 
proposed following programmes , it has been mentioned, would 
achieve the desired result: 1) in-service training of teachers, 
in addition to summer institutes, for faculty development ; 

2) 28 curriculum development groups for degree and diploma 
courses that would be set up at selected centres* The following 
suggest Ions have been given: 1) carefully planned scheme of 
industrial experience for teachers at selected industrial 
organizations; 2) cooperation between polytechnics and indus- 
tries which are located near each other, in organizing sandwich 
courses to produce the correct type of technicians* It is 
reminded that in designing curricular offering to suit . 
various specializations, the technician’s horizontal mobility 
should be ensured in addition to facilitating .bis vert leal 
mobility* It has been agreed to set up a high power coranlttee 
consisting of experts in technical education and industry to 
examine the entire system of polytechnic education* 



450 SSN B; Philosophy of technicians* education, Manpower 

Journal 1969, 4(4), 27-41, 6 ref. 



Clear understanding of the functions of the technician and 
of the required skills and qualities to he Imparted to him 
are the prerequisites for planning the curriculum for 
technicians* education. The education component Is more 
important than the training component to produce a worthwhile 
technician. Nevertheless the training component is comparatively 
more Important than Is necessary for a degree programme* The 
following basic structure of education is proposed: A, General 
subject group,' B, Science subject group* C, General technical 
subjects — 1) drawing, 11) applied mechanics and theory of 
structure, ill) materials, iv) hydraulics, v) basic civil 
engineering, vl) basic mechanical engineering, vll) basic electrical 
engineering, viii) basic survey, ix) workshop technology. 

D, Special technical subjects group - theoretical knowledge 
necessary for a particular field of specialization* B, Work- 
shop practice. Theoretical courses should; be backed by labora- 
tory practices* Training component of any technical education 
consists of two parts: a) institutional training; b) industrial 
training* Industrial training Includes both environmental 
acclimatization and job orientation* The most important part 
of the training Is job orientation in industry after the com- 
pletion of the Institutional studies. The duration of job 
orientation may be for one or two years. Hence, there Is need . 
for complete cooperation from industry. 
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TRIV3DI R S: Vocat localization of schools. -Quest In 

Education 1969, 6(3), 138-41. 



, , , * * ' i * 

Vocational schools require an administrative handling altogether 
different from non-v.ocat? Qnal schools. -The following consi- 
derations should be kept in view while starting vocational 
-schools: lY industrial and agricultural potential of the area; 
.2) review of mechanical jobs and allied skills'; 3) a five- 
year .plan of industrial, agricultural development of the area; 

4) anticipated demand of job -ski 11s in the existing factories 
•and farms. Minimum requirement for admission to vocational 
schools should be junior elementary school certificate. The 
-following are the curriculum areas; 1) work-orientation 
where learning of theory should evolve from practice; 2) 
mot her .-tongue and English; 3) elementary knowledge' of science 
and mathematics. Facilities should he provided to vocational 
school students for further education - both technical, and 
general. The cooperation of nearby industries and agricultural 
agencies should be sought in framing .the syllabus, provision 
of facilities for apprenticeship and financial. help. A 
centrally located school should provide for complex of villages. 
The school could also run part-time classes to train adult 
workers in modern job requirements. 



WASTAGE * AND STAGNATION 



* 

452 'G0ICHA1S BN:' Summer school a remedy on stagnation and 

wastage &.S.C.3. by .parts; Subject ^wise -promotions. Maharashtra 
. Educational Journal 1969, 17(11), 298-300: 17(12), 313-17, 318-29. 



The Committee bn Examinations appointed at the Mahabaleshwar 
Seminar, in May last, by the Maharashtra State Federation of 
Headmasters * .Associations suggested the t following reforms in 
order; to reduce wastage and stagnation: 1) organising summer 
schools for the failed students. and promoting them on the basis 
of the marks obtained., in the examination held at the end of the 
session; 2) allowing students to appear for the S.S.C. examination 
By ports l.e.v first part In X standard and second part in XI 
standard ; 3) introducing "a scheme - of subject -wise promotions. 

All the proposals- are described in detail. The organizational 
set up required and other changes to-be effected in accordance 
with the suggested reforms have been given in detail. 
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KAIS J D: Retention rates in education* Progress of 

Education 1969, 43(12), 416-22. 



Retention rates at the primary and secondary 'stages of edu- 
cation for the years 1959-60 to 1965-66 in Gujarat have been 
computed by the method of curve fitting. The regression analy- 
sis carried out enabled to get the retention rates for 
earlier years for which data were not available* The sets 
of retention rates worked out for boys and girls separately 
bring forth the following results: 1) the retention rate among 
boys in primary stage ( I -VI I) was about 25%- and among 
girls about 18%. While the retention rate in the case of boys 
was stagnant-, in the case of girls, it was slowly increasing; 

2) the retention rate among boys in secondary stage (VIIX-XI) 
was around 62% and was on decline whereas among girls It was 
around 60% but showing an upward tendency* The small proportion 
of retention rate at primary stage stresses the need for 
consolidating; the expansion of education, in subsequent years 
after the enrolment in standard 1* 



SAPRA- G L: Wastage and stagnation in elementary schools* 

Naya Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 12.(1), 44-56 , 4 ref* 

Definition of wastage and stagnation and the various methods 
of measuring these phenomena are discussed * The combined rate 
of wastage and stagnation calculated for the years 1950-57, has 
been 78*35%* The rate Is highest In class I, which decreases 
as pupils move to -higher classes. The rate Is higher among 
•girls. The following causes are attributed: 1). socio-economic - 
poverty and low social status of parents; 2) educational - 
wastage caused by stagnation, absence of schooling * facilities, 
poor school environment ,‘ faulty admission policy; 3) miscell- 
aneous — death of a parent, illness of pupil-, heterogeneity 
in theage -compos it ion of pupils in a class, irregular attendance* 
The following remedial measures are suggested; 1) survey, to 
be made by teachers, of children of school-going age in the 
ne i ghbour hood of the school and. reminding the concerned 
parents to send the children to school; 2) restricting the 
admission to the first 2 or 3 months of the academic session; 

3) trying out the method of 1 ungraded unit 1 as suggested by 
the Education Commission (1964-^6); 4) introducing play-way 
techniques of teaching to attract children to schools; 5) 
providing financial assistance to needy children; ' 6) adjusting 
school hours and vacations to meet the economic needs of the 
community; 7) remedial teaching for weak students; 8) improving 
school-community relations 0 Adult literacy campaign, appoint- 
ment of school mothers - and women teachers In rural areas are 
suggested to reduce the wastage and stagnation among girls* 
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?/CM3N*S EDUCATION 



KAIE B D: Contours of female education and age at 

marriage in urban India - a district level study* Journal . 
of Institute of Economic Research 1969, 4(2) , 34-49* 



The crude literacy rates as available from the 1961 census 
have been considered in studying. the relationship of. female 
age at marriage and education in urban India, at the district 
level*- Three hundred and twenty one districts or units for 
the whole of India have been" studied* The main purpose of this 
note Is to bring out the homogeneity with regard to .age at 
marriage and literacy among contiguous districts, cutting 
across Inter-state boundaries* It is observed that, the urban 
population along the entire western coast, north-eastern and 
north-western regions had uniformly a high age at marriage 
(over 19 years) and also high literacy rate* - These- regions 
could be termed as . homogeneous regions*. - The following are 
the possible reasons attributed for .the- high .literacy rate in 
these regions: 1) the western coast regions have developed 
In the past as well as In the present on account of trades 
and missionary activities; 2) some private Institutions such 
as Nalr Service Society In Kerala, Rayat Shlkshan samstha In 
Maharashtra, Khalsa Institution In Punjab, have played Important 
roles In promoting education; 3) the Internal and International 
migratory flows of population have provided motivation for 
education* 



KAL2 B D; Education and age at marriage of females in India* 
Journal of Institute of Economic Research 1969 , 4(1), 59- 
74. 



Pa attempt Is made to pinpoint the relationship of education 
with age at marriage from the 1961 -census data* The method 
given by Hajnal has been followed- In computing the mean age 
at marriage* In general, the age at marriage In urban areas 
Is higher by 1*5 to 3*0 years than that in rural areas of 
different States* Innor-e of the States the mean age at marriage 
In urban areas is less than 15, the minimum fixed by the law* 
However, in the rural areas In seven States, the mean age at 
marriage is less than 15* It is found that differences In the 
spread of education seemed to explain- the regional Variations In 
age at marriage to a very large extent, and that larger the 
number of years a girl spends in the school the more likely it 
is 'that she would be married at a higher age* It Is concluded 
that If the literacy rate for females aged lo years and over 
could be raised to 60% the mean age at marriage would rise above 
2o and to above 21, If the literacy rate could be raised to 
70% ♦ In terms of schooling if the average number of school years 
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completed could be raised to 4 or 5 years, the age at marriage 
is likely . to rise above 2o or 21 years* As raising the age 
of marriage has profound implications on the birth rate, it 
is suggested that attention should be given to women* s edu- 
cation. 



RA1 S: Female educat ion in. villages. Social Welfare 

1969, 16(6), 12. 



In view of the poor state of female education in villages 
the following remedial measures have been suggested: 1) start- 
ing separate schools for girls or staffing the schools 
with equal number of male and female teachers; 2) keeping 
single teacher schools under the charge of female teachers* 

3) providing a two-teacher school with a married couple or 
utilising the services of the wife of the teacher in the 
form of school-mother, in case she is not qualified to work 
as a teacher; 4) increasing the age limit for recruitment 
of women teachers to attract back trained women who have 
earlier given, up their jobs to devote themselves to their 
families * 



WORKERS* EDUCATION 



Bedagoglc aspects of workers’ education* Workers* Education 
1969, September, 122—5* 



The four stages followed in planning a training programme are : 

1) formulation of syllabus; 2) working out details; 3) pre- 
paration of time table; 4) drawing up of work -chart and 
check-list* After planning the programmes to ensure effective 
teaching particularly in unit level classes, the following two 
rules: a) the teacher must have knowledge, b) the class must 
have desire to learn, are combined with the following basic 
principles: 1) ultimate objective of developing the mind and 
character of the worker by realising a series of immediate 
objectives; 2) planning the teaching by taking into account the 
factors like accommodation, class arrangement, lighting, seating, 
aids to be used, etc; 3) preparing a systematic lesson plan; 

4) utilizing the methods like lecture, discussion, debate, 
seminar and buzz session to sustain trainees* interest in the 
class ; 5) making maximum use' of audio-visual aids to add interest 
to save time and make teaching-learning process simple and 
effective; 6) offering opportunities to the class to be mentally 
active through techniques of questions and discussions; 7) 
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'following simplicity in teaching; 8) adopting humane approach; 

9) checking. from time to time the extent to which the teaching 
or the knowledge has been absorbed by the class through questions 
and test3 like: a) true or false, b) cluster true or false, 
c) multiple-choice* 



SINGH J: Literacy for industrial workers* Education 

Quarterly 1968, 20^2), 21-2* 



Industrial workers should be imparted functional literacy, 
related losely to their, respective jobs* The reading material 
should be based on theired.st5.ng knowledge and familiarity 
with the technical terms of the professions in which- they are 
working* Modem .techniques supplemented with audio-visual . 
aids should be evolved for developing quick: methods of teach- 
ing to read and write*. Besides, lessons should be in the spoken 
language of the workers * Educated or even semi-educated 
workers would be the most suitable worker - teachers* They 
would correlate their reading and writing to the professional 
needs of the workers* Education of workers should be made ■ 
a statutory obligation on the part of each industry and pro- 
fession* This would imply that the working hours in each 
industry are so arranged that the education of employees is 
a part of the schedule* A tripartite agreement to this 
effect should be made between the employers, the workers 
and the government* 
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SPECIAL SECTION 



TEACHER EDUCATION - I 

AD AVAL SB: Teacher education. .(In National Council of 

Educational Research and Training, Third Indian Year Book 
of Education* Delhi, the Council, 1968, 136-49), 



The paper presents a survey of researches on teacher education, 
A, brief description is given of the two doctoral works which . 
trace the historical development of teacher education in the 
States, of Ik^hijrushtra.and Mysore. Other studies on teacher 
education are classed under the following.^ heads: 1) attitudes* 

2) economic, social and personal problems of teachers; 

3) qualities r squired for success and actually found in 
school teachers, selection and evaluation of School teachers 
and student-teachers; and- 4) main interests, and pursuits of 
teachers* 1* All the studies indicated that the attitude of 
teachers to their profession is not favourable. The reasons 
for taking up this profession are generally its being cons 1« 
dered a respectable profession, - interest in children* opportq^ 
nities for life-long learning, promise of leisure etc* Pri* ,. 
vate tuition is favoured by a considerable number.^ • Dies at is,.; 
faction with pay scales and status in society are also men* 
tioned* 2* Majority of teachers suffer from. financial worries^ 
Other problems are : social, psychological and professional* 

The headmasters have problems of shortage of teachers, inters 
ference of-nanagem&^t etc* In general, the socio-economic 
condition of teachers at -all levels is highly unsatisfactory 
which; is an important cause of the poor quality of teaching* 

3* 8oclal, moral and aesthetic interests* intellectual pro*, 
ficiency and profess lonal ski 11s are the .necessary quail t les 
for teachers. The need for objective and scientific method 

of selection for admission, to teacher training institutions 
is stressed, 4*. Majority of teachers spend their leisure time 
in reading, aesthetic pursuits, crafts, hikes etc* Teachers 
usually do not take part in activities in which they 'want 
their students to participate. Many teachers are- engaged 
either in some work to. supplement their income, or in preparing 
for some examination (matric, intermediate or B,A«) This is 
the. reason why many teachers are unable to attend refresher 
courses, seminars, social service camps etc* Hardly any of 
them read educational journals* 



ALL INDIA COUNCIL FOR SI^MSNTARY EDUCATION. STUDY GROUP 
ON THE TRAINING OF EIEMENTARY TEACHERS IN INDIA: Report. 

Delhi, Manager gf Publications, 1063, 72 p. ^ Chairman: 

Raja Roy Singhy . 



The important recommendations are : 1) giving high priority to 
the programme of improvement -of tether education at the 
elementary stage in Ahe remaining period- of the Third, Plan as 
well -as in the Fourth Plan; 2) adopting special:- measures like 
correspondence courses for . clearing the backlog- ; of Untrained 
teachers;. .3) ' expansion of training facilities in'- -such a way . 
that the annual . output of training institutions would match 
the annual requirement of additional teachers-; 4)' appointment 
of -a- Study Group in each State and . Union Territory to a) work 
out detailed estimates of the additional enrolment in the 
element a^y • s c hools up to: 1975 ’ and t he additional ■ te achers 
required : annually^ b ) as sees the ■' s ize of the backlog, of un- 
tra^ped teachers and prepaJ^e .a detailed, .scheme' for. clearing 
t he ' backlog, c ) exam ine the poiss ib i lit ies Of expanding the 
c apaib ity; of existing ins t it ut ions , d ) . determine the;add it ional 
traihing institutions to be ’created, e) Assess- -the; requirements 
*of teachers for the s pecial ' categories, © *g •■' women teachers , 
teachers for tribal areas , <f) -work out the. estimatOs .of the 
' cost ■ and the ' phasing of the whole programme The plans s o 
.prepared- s Kould be. combined for . the overall planof - teacher 
'educationof the; Country; 5) - adopting the follpwing general 
♦principles forth© location and: planning . of training insti~ 

. tuflbiis ^ a) a district *shc>uid be the: unit of planning, 
b) about four-fifths of the. training institutions should 
jk>e> located- In: rural areas', . c); an ideal location for,a training 
ins.titutidn would be. at owns hip with a populat ionbe tween 5,000 
add 15 , 000', ' d ) the Inst itut ions should be ©as ilty access ible 
from all parts of the -district ; 6) the duration of 'the training 
OburSe should T)e t wo years- for those who have completed secondary 
s chool, - or t he higher secondary and for* those- who. have not 
complete^ the secondary school, it should be .'three years which 
should be divided into two: periods * a continuous' pre-service 
training' programme of two years followed by an in-service 



training programme of on©: year; 7); revision, of the existing 
.syllabi' of training institutions on: the basis; of: -a f -model 
syllabus that should be prepared by- the National Institute of 
Education! 8) organizing special in^ervice training courses for 
teaCher t educ at ion ;.- 9) dev© loping a nat ion>wld e network of in- 
service training programmes-;. 10) Increasing' the number of 
extehsionservice centres to 240 at least by- the end of the 
Fourth Plan; 11) establishing State Institutes of Elementary Edu- 
cation; 12) provision of adequate incentives and facilities to 
elementary school teachers for further education; 13) production 
of educational literature in Indian languages; 15 creating a 
permanent organization at all. levels which would be responsible 
for improving teacher education; 15) setting. up in, every state 
a State Council of Teacher Education to deal with teacher 
.education act all levels; 16) appointing In every state a 
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Special. Officer (or any other suitable administrativemachinery) 
whose whole -time responsibility would, be for the programmes 
of training institutions ; 17) provision of a sum of Fs,20 •?!£* 
crores in the Third Plan and about Rs,60 crores in the Fourth 
Plan for the Implementation of this, programme. 



AIL. INDIA COUNCIL FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION : 'Recommendations 

on .teachers ( la India* Ministry of Education. Reconstruction 
of secondary education* Delhi, .Manager of Publications, 1967. 

i-n) 



Some, of the recommendations are - 1966: l)..a. committee might 
be appointed to advise on the training of teachers for higher 
■secondary and multipurpose schools.; 2) it was resolved,, to 
■refer the question , of the period of training.! or the teachers 
; of higher secondary schools and the minimum qualification 
required of -the teachers selected .for such training, to the 
CqKmdttee, appointed, by the Ministry of Education for the 
examination of .the cur r iculum and the pattern of training . in 
secondary -training colleges ; 3) regarding the problem ..of 
training teachers in vocat ional subjects , it was decided that, 
where facilities, did not exist for . providing practical training 
-in the workshops of technical schools, yarlqus alternative 
measures would have to be devised by the staff of the .t raining 
college in cooperation with technical and professional experts j 
4) the Council welcomed the scheme for strengthening' the 
teaching of science in secondary schools by deputing training 
college .lecturers and secondary school teachers .under the 
9ciencf. Teachers* Fellowships Programme tq US A, .Canada and 
the UK: 1958: 6) f or the training . of teachers .f or practical 
subjects in multipurpose schools, the training colleges and 
universities should be requested to include, these practical 
subjects, in the regular training programme for the.B.«ED # or 
^#T*qr.L*T* degree course* Special training courses.mig^t be 
organized -by the training colleges for diploma .holders, leading 
to a, diploma in the teaching of specified technical-or- practical 
subjects; 1962:.. 6) the services of the personnel trained in the 
9-month course of the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 
.should; be utilized as key personnel in teacher training pro- 
gramme; 1963:7) the .scheme, of condensed courses of one.: year 
..duration for existing graduate teachers would help considerably 
-to; meeting the shortage of science teachers for v the . higher second- 
A .ary. classes and the NCKRT should evolve a. model syllabus for such 
-Condensed courses; 8) in -service training should be provided to 
ail teachers and,. $11 trainingco lieges should ^gradually have 
extension departments .for this purpose* - 
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BHATTACHARYAY G C: Plea for development of methodology 



by the teachers* training college. Educational Miscellany 
1967-68, 4(3-4)',’ St)-4. ! ' 



take lead in conduct ing experiments towards improvement of 
teaching In primary and secondary schools and that the 
theories which are discussed in a training college should 
have a practical And experimental bearing, so that 'the teacher- 
trainees -are inspired to make further improvement in effective 
teaching and try new methods and approaches for advancement 
in methodology after leaving the training college, ; The 
teacher -educators should demonstrate various techniques, 
Innovations and experiments in teaching like Project Method, 
Problem Solving, IJnit Method arid Heuristic Methods before 
the trainees start teaching-practice . It will' be very con- 
venient if an experimental school is attached to a training 
Cqliege so that the teacher-educators can experiment— on various 
techniques in the presence of the trainees. The solutions 
to the class room problems’ should be verified before recommend - 
; ing them to the schools. . Comparative utility : 6f various techni- 
ques like translation itethpd and structural approach of 
teaching languages should be verified after using them for 
some time in separate groups of ^school children* The teacher- 
trainees should be encouraged arid given all help by the 
^t^acber-educators tb experiment with the various techniques 
’* of teaching during teaching-practice* : 






of agenc les concerned wit h the teachers* grew th sue h as super- 
vlsory staff, training Institutions, teachers* associations and 
State Institutes of Education etc. Even the present -extension 
services departments might be reorganized to provide greater 



It has been urged that the teacher -training colleges' should 




import ant arid it needs s pe c lal attention • 'Existing 1 fate 1 lit les 




Credit' courses, ''correspondence services and 'plans 'of. -individual 
ihst itut idn growth* 4To carry out this mult' itude of- act iv it les , 
it will’, be necessary to eiilist the cooperation of maximum number 
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benefits* Again, independent centres may be set up with these 
functions* All these steps will help a lot in promoting acade- 
mic and professional growth among primary teachers* 



CHILANA MR: To step up primary teacher education - basic 

issues: related proposals* Teacher Education 1969, 3(3) ( 3-8* 



The following proposals have been made while referring to the 
efforts of other countries in this respect^ and to the role 
in this task of different agencies like State Institutes, of 
Education and National Council of Educational Research and 
Training: 1) raising the level of teacher education; 2) uni- ■ 
versalizing the provision of in-service education to primary 
school teachers by Introducing a variety of programmes for the 
purpose; 3) patronizing production of literature on primary 
education and primary teacher training; 4) establishing centres 
for the special training of primary teacher-educators; 5) pro- 
viding necessary facilities, both physical and personnel to 
primary training institutions; 6) establishment of pilot insti- 
tutions for preparing primary school teachers; 7) introduction 
of guidance services to pupil-teachers;. 8) improving evaluation 
procedures in primary teacher education; 9). promoting research 
in elementary teacher education;. 10) evolving a programme 
of built-in extension for every primary training institution* 



- COMMCWWEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 2ND, NEW DELHI, 11-25 
JANUARY, 1962* .COMMITTEE ON THE TRACING AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS* 
Report* (In Commonwealth Education Conference, 2nd, New Delhi, 
11-25 January, 1962* Report, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1962* 33-45) 



The important recommendations are: 1) more detailedin format ion 
about the needs of recipient countries and the resources of ■ 
donor countries in training teachers should be collected and 
made available and the countries that have given assistance 
should consider publishing progress reports ontheir training 
schemes* The Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit should coordinate 
such information; 2) a number of bursaries or training grants 
■ should be provided in rural and social education and similar dis- 
ciplines, as well as in the subjects and courses mentioned at 
Obcford Conference; 3) special note should be taken of the deve- 
loping countries’ 'requirements on the training of technical tea- 
chers, and priority should be given to strengthening existing 
departments or institutions which train technical teachers; 

4) teachers should have working experience of schools or 
training colleges in the country where, they are studying and 
emphasis should be placed on training, women teachers; 

5) arrangements- should be made for instituting orientation- 
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courses for candidates selected for study abroad; 6)- developing 
countries should consider providing in-service courses 
organized by visiting teams of experienced teachers and 
lecturers . 



D2SAI KG: Evaluation In teacher education* NIB Journal 

1969, 3(6) | 38-41* 



The total evaluation in teacher education at B*Sd* level should 
consist of evaluation In the following areas: .1* Learning of 
theory - The essay-type examination should partly be replaced 
by short-answer and objective tests. In addition to the final 
external examination, there should be 3 or 4 periodic tests for 
the Internal evaluation. 2, Practical work. related to theory - 
Case studies, experiments in psychology, achievement and Intelli- 
gence testing, study of educational developments during the 
Five Year Plans, preparation of teaching aids, statistical 
analysis of examination results, study of school plant, records, 
etc. should be assigned to students which should be evaluated 
on a 5, 7 or 9 point scale. 3* Student teaching - The 
evaluation of student teaching has to be .done by a) the student 
himself , .,b) .other fellow students observing the lesson and 
cj the supervisor, keeping in view the objectives of the 
lesson unit. The external examination should consist of 2 
lessons in the two optional subjects offered by the student. 

4. Co-curricular activities - participation of student in such 
activities as talks, debates, symposia, dramatics, -exhibitions 
and other school functions should be evaluated. - The external 
examination should consist of examination of i) -theory, and 
11) student teaching, while the Internal assessment will 
comprise 1) evaluation of practical work related to theory, 

11) evaluation of co-currlcular activities, ill) periodic 
student teaching and iv). periodic theory tests'. 



DHAR K L: Remedial English for teachers - basic consi- 

derations. Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 12(1), 23-7. 



The following factors have to be taken into consideration: 1) the 
different scopes of remedial work for trained and untrained 
teachers; 2) the role kid uses to which English Is to be put to 
in India;! 3) the need for tackling various -age groups of trainees 
differently because of their different 'degrees of motivation; 

4) to base the remedial work on psychological, pedagogical and 
linguistic- principles of foreign language teaching as -well as 
on the difference between the two language skills --speech and 
writing. The following programmes of long-range and immediate 
actions are suggested: 1. Long-range view: a) setting up a national 
coordinating machinery with regard to the teaching of English; 
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b) Improving teacher training programmes and Improving 
curriculum and teaching methods in schools; c) redefining 
the role of foreign agencies In the teaching of English 

and teacher training; d) a . general survey of &iglish teaching 
needs of the country* II* Immediate action plan; a) syste- 
matizationof errors committed by teachers throughout the 
country; b) building a suitable remedial course accordingly; 

c) adequate grants from the central government for this 
purpose* 



D IKS HIT S S; Teacher education in modern democracies* 
Jullundur, Sterling Publishers , 1969, xli, 106 p« 

The new developments and trends in the : field of teacher 
education in four leading democracies ,pf the modern times - 
England, France, IJnited States and India - against the 
backdrop’ of their traditional systems are presented* It Is 
believed that this would.be useful, for reorganization of 
teacher education on sound lines* The following are the 
5 chapters in the book: 1. England; 2. France, 3* United 
States; 4) India; 5* The new horizons* 



INDIA. CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. Hecqmmendations 
on teachers (In India* Ministry of Education* Reconstruct ion 
of secondary education* Delhi, Manager of Hlblications, 1967* 
1 - 11 )* 

Same of the, recommendations made. by the Board "in its different 
meetings are: 1959: 1) the training required for -the teachers 
of multipurpose schools should be evolved by. experts in 
particular spheres of technical education and they should work 
with experts in . pedagogy from the training colleges; 2) all 
heads of departments at the higher secondary stage should he 
M«As or l!*Scs* or should possess a Diploma Certificate from 
the university indicating their competence to .teach at the 
higher secondary stage, while the others should have undergone 
BiT. training; 3) a certain number of teachers, from different 
institutions should be deputed for a period, of one. year to a 
university for practical training in approved laboratories 
for science subjects and in the other approved departments for 
the other subjects* At the end of the course .the deputed - 
teacher should either take the M*A* or M.Sc. examination to be 
held for the regular students or a diploma examination, the 
details of which should be worked out by the university; 1962; 
4) teacher training for secondary schools should be examined 
as a matter of urgency in consultation with the University 
Grants Commission with a view to undertaking measures to meet 
the requirements of secondary schools; 1964: 5) the teachers of 
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science who acquire higher qualification should get suitable 
increase in their salary ahd an appropriate machinery should 
be evolved to ensure the follow-up of the spc '.lal training 
given to science teachers j 196 5i 6) the Board accepted the 
following recoomiendations of the Committee on School Edu- 
cation : a) all teacher training institutions should be - 
strengthened and improved which would include reorganization 
of curricula, establishment of special model schools for 
practice-teaching, extension work and provision of necessary 
physical facilities and finances for organizing community 
activities and other programmes, b) the duration of the 
teacher training course, which is one year at present may 
have to be increased* 



INDIA* COMMUTES OF MEMBERS OF FAELIAK5KT ON EDUCATION, 
1967 1 Teachers —status and education. ( In its Re port. ,. 
National policy on education* New Delhi, Ministry of Education, 
1967, 11-13) 



Same of the recommendations are: 1) the training of school 
teachers should be brought within the broad stream of university 
life and the training institutions should no longer be 
Isolated ^ from the schools* Schools of education should be 
established in tmlversltles. Each State should . prepare and 
implement* on a priority basis, a plan for the expansion and 
improvement of teacher education at all stages ;2) the 
academic freedom of teachers to pursue and publish their . 
studies and researches and to speak and write about signi- 
ficant national and international issues should be protected; 

3) the improvement in the status of teachers should be accompanied 
by a corresponding deepening of the awareness of their crucial 
role in moulding the life and character of the -rising generation; 
■they should pursue learning and excellence' with dedication* 



INDIA* EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) : Teacher .education 

(In Report of the Education Commission (1964-66) - education 
and national development* New Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1966* 67-*^ 622-4) 



/ see Indian Educational Material V.l, abstract no.# 190_/. 
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INDIA. PLANNING COMMISSION. COMMITTEE ON PLAN PROJECTS. 
STUDY ISAM FOR SELECTED EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES: Report on ■ 

teacher training. New Delhi, the Commission, 1964. ill, 206p* 



A study team was set up to study among other. things the teachejr 
training, programmes from the point of yiew of 1)- enforcement 
of compulsory education for the age-group 6-11; 2) expansion of 
middle/junior, high/senior basic education fpr the age -group 
11-14 and expansion of secondary education, and to make relevant 
recommendations* The following aspects are covered in the 
report: 1) objectives of teacher education and trends of 
development; 2) procedure and preparation; 3) present position* 
4) some aspects of teacher education; 5> problems .of teacher J 
education; 6) teacher education-suggestions for administration 
and organization; chapter 8 gives sununary- of conclusions and 
recommendations. The appendices give detailed information 
regarding the following: 1) institutions; 2) trainees; 3) currl- 
cula; 4) staff of the training institutions; 5) provision for 
teacher training programmes; 6) cost pattern and other items* 



INDIA. PLANNING COMMITS ION • . EDUCATION DIVISION: Teacher 

education in the; Fourth .Plan . (In India*, fanning Commission* 
Planning Group on Education* Steering. Committee* Educational 
development in the Fourth Plan. (1969-74) - report of *,, 

New Delhi, the Commission, 1969* 102-116) 



see Indian Educational. Material V,4 , abstract no. A60_/ 



INDIA. SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION (1952-53): Teacher- 

training ( In its Report. New Delhi, Manager of Publications 
1965, 134-41, 143) 



The recommendations are: 1) there should be only two types of 
teacher-training institutions a) for those with School leaving 
Certificate or Higher Secondary School leaving Certificate for 
whom the training period should be two years, and b) for gradu- 
ates for whom training may be for one year but extended later 
to two years; 2) graduate teacher -training institutions should 

be recognized by and affiliated to the universities which should 
grant the degrees, while the secondary grade training institu- 
tions should be under a separate Board appointed for the purpose ; 

3) training should be. given in extra-curricular activities; 

4) the training colleges should arrange refresher courses, short 
intensive courses in special subjects, practical training in 
workshop and professional conferences , and conduct research work 
and should have an experimental school for this purpose; 5) no 
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\ fees should be charged and stipends should be given to stu- 

\ dents and adequate residential facilities should be provided; 

\ 6) only trained graduates with three years of teaching experl - 

; ence should be admitted to the Master’s Degree In Education 

7) there should be free exchange of Ideas between professors 
In training colleges, selected headmasters of schools and 
Inspecting officers; 8) special part-time training, courses 
should be conducted to meet the shortage of women teachers. 



A84 INDIA. STATE EDUCATION MINISTERS* CONFERENCE, 6-8TH, 

1963-65, Recommendations on teachers ( In India, Ministry of 
Education, Reconstruction of secondary education, Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1967. 1-11) 



The recommendations made in Its different meetings ares 1963; 

1) immediate- steps should be taken to raise the standard and 
quality of secondary education by raising the period of teacher 
training to 2 years and Including content education in the 
syllabus; 1964s 2) the headmasters of middle schools and 
large primary schools should mostly be trained graduates and 
elementary teachers should be matriculates; a programme for the 
expansion of training facilities for secondary school teachers 
should be dr ami up and Implemented,- A system of correspondence 
courses should also be started with a view to clearing the 
backlog of untrained teachers and also to provide, opportunities 
for further education; 1965: 3) Intensive and well planned 
efforts on the requisite scale should be Initiated to meet 
the shortage of teachers of English and science subjects. 



; 

1 A85 INDIA, STATE EDUCATION MINISTERS* CONFERENCE, loTH, 1967, 

Teachers* status and education. Pin Its Proceedings . New 
' Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1968, 27-30) . 

■ . 

‘ The following points regarding teacher education have been 
discussed by the ministers; 1) eev^llshment of the State 
Boards of Teacher Education; 2). preparation of comprehensive 
State plans for the Improvement of teacher education; 3) emphasis 
on In-eervlce education of teachers; 4). development of 
programmes of part-time education In urban areas and of 
correspondence courses, especially to clear the backlog of 
untrained teachers at an early date:* and 5) Improvement of 
training Institutions; In particular, Improvement In- the quality 
of teacher -educators through the establishment of Schools of 
Education In selected universities. 
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. INDIA* UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION (1948-49): Education 

( In its Report Vol, 1. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1962* 
210*17) 



It has been recommended that 1) the courses be remodelled and 
more time given"- to school practice and more weight .given to 
practice- in assessing the students* performances; 2) suitable 
schools be used for practical training; 3) students be 
encouragpd to fall in with the current practice of a school 
and make the best of it; 4) the staff of the training collegp 
be recruited from people who have first hand experience of school 
teaching; 5) the courses on the. theory of education be flexible 
and adaptable to local circumstances; 3)' students be encouraged 
to proceed to the Masters * Degree only after some years of 
experience of teaching; 7) original work by professors and 
lecturers be planned on an all-India basis* 



IJBONARD P: . Experimental plans for the education -of an 
Increased number of secondary school teachers for India* 
Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 138-40* 



It. Is suggested. that the possibilities should.be explored 
1) to find a way to involve the teachers in service .in the 
supervision of practice teaching and in assisting- the; : t raining 
college in the training of teachers; 2) to enlarge the staff 
of the training colleges by utilizing teachers In service and 
thus relieving the training college, staff for research; curri- 
culum improvement, keeping abreast of their. fle.lds etc*; 

3) to enlarge the number of students in training colleges without 
adding to the physical facilities and with a minimum, of addi- 
tional staff* .If the intake of students In a given Institution 
-is doubled, It is suggested that half of the students may be 
placed in the training college and the other half in practice 
teaching schools* .After cne half of the school year the. two 
groups could exchange positions. For this It Is suggested that 
a group of secondary -teachers should be trained to. direct the 
student teaching in their respective schools* 



LULLA B P; Reshaping curriculum in teacher education* 
Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 141-6* 5 ref* 



The following postulates -are given for. -reshaping the curriculum: 
1* The theory of teacher education should be. in accordance with 
the purpose and function of education in India as derived from 
the national goals of democracy and -plamied development* 2* The 
trainees- should be given the required job skills-personal and 
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social, professional, conceptional. 3. The course should Impart 
general education as well as teaching competence. It is 
stressed that the curriculum should give equal weight age to 
all the skills for the total development of the teacher, 
instead of overemphasising professional skills. It Is 
suggested that a. national committee should be- set up to formu- 
late the fundamental objectives of teacher education and the 
varied responsibilities expected, of trained teachers. 



MATHUR V S: Centres for teacher education.. Educational 

India 1969, 36(3), 87-8, 

The following two suggestions have been made for Improving 
the teacher education programme: 1) laying down judiciously 
worked out criteria for granting affiliation to new training 
colleges and for allottment of new units to the existing 
colleges. Instead of having a number of training colleges 
in a small district or. division, the resources could be pooled 
to form a single, large Institution with better facilities to 
cater to the whole area; 2) formation of regional centres of 
teacher education by selecting one of the existing training 
colleges In every state or region and giving It a special 
character. These centres should cater to about one thousand 
students each and the staff should be of a higher loyal ;-o':h in 
emoluments and In qualifications and experience.. A national 
committee may be appointed to go Into details ^ of the above 
scheme so that at least some of the institutions may start 
functioning as regional centres of teacher, .education, from the 
next academic year. 



MISRA R C: Selective admission In teacher education* Naya 

Shikshak (Teacher Today) 1969, 12(1), 9-22* 46 ref* 



The Importance of selective admission to training Institutions 
Is stressed, : The 3 Important considerations discussed are: 

1, Qualities required In a teacher: a), general - physical fitness, 
good moral life, emotional stability, soc:iableness etc; b) 
specific knowledge of the subject, teaching ability, keeping 
oneself professionally up-to-date, 2. Academic qualifications. 

In this, regard It is suggested that schools and colleges should 
be persuaded to maintain elaborate records of students* all-round 
achievement and such records used at the time of selection of 
teacher trainees, 3* Method of selection,; A comprehensive test 
scheme similar to the one evolved by the Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi, should be formulated to assess the suitability 
of the candidates. The heads of the training. Institutions should 
also have powers to weed out unsuitable candidates. The following 
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allied suggest ions are made: 1 ) the school teachers should 
Identify prospective candidates for teaching profession from 
among the students; 2) these students should be given opportu- 
nities to assist the teachers; 3) guidance programmes should 
be .organised ; 4) a long-term programme of teacher training 

should be evolved; 5) a state advisory committee should be 
set up to advise upon programmes of selection* 



MUJJU M L: Prat ham ik aur niadhyamik Pal ayom ke adhyapakom 

ke liye vigiian mem vi^es taiyari kl ek yojaria ( « Special 
prepafeacion. in science, a scheme for primary and secondary 
school teachers) / Hindi _J Naya Shlkshak (Teacher Today) 

1969, 12(1), 80-4* 

* - ^ . i 

* 

In view of the paucity of science teachers^ introduction of 
correspondence course in science (secondary school examination 
level) with provision for holding practical classes during 
vacation, for arts teachers has been urged* Time to be alloted 
for theoretical and practical classes; quallficatione for 
admission; method of selection; manpower and financial re- 
quirements for the organisation of practical classes, have 
been described* 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND; TRAINING. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: .Training, course for 
principals of .secondary teachers* colleges / held ln_/ 

Taradevl (Simla) £ froi£72nd to 16th June, 1965 * Delhi 
the Council, 1965* 143p. 

U f 

The course was organized with a view to bringing together the 
heads/prlnclpals of secondary training colleges of Delhi, 

Panjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, placing before them the 
main problems confronting the training of the secondary teachers 
of the region and providing a forum for finding out workable 
solutions for the problems* The following working papers have 
been discussed : 1* Training of secondary teachers , in -India - 
S.N * Mukerj i* 2. Teachers we need for our secondary schools - 
S.N. Mukerj 1. 3. Trends In teacher education In the .United States 
R* Bell* 4* Analysis of the programmes- for the. professional 
preparation of secondary teachers - K.P. Surendranath and 
£.N* Hlrlyannlah. 5* B*Ed* programme and new techniques of 
learning - P.D* Sharma* 6* Planning of a new teacher education 
Institution - S # N. Mukerj! . 7. Role and responsibilities of a 
secondary teachers* college - R*C. Sharma* 8* In«^ervice edu- 
cation; and training of teachers (primary and. secondary) - W* . 
; Grlffln*. 9* Teacher training In -U.K. - S.L.. Qupta. 10* Student 
teaching - >G* Ch aur as la. 11. Maintenance of 'accounts in a 
secondary teachers college * 8 M.S. Malkani. 12* Students in 
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training colleges - Royi The suggested recommendations 

1 are grouped under the following heads : 1) short c-^e of trained 
teachers; 2) B.Ed. programmes; 3) research; 4) new- techniques 
of learning; 5). planning of a new teacher- education .Institution; 
6) roles and responsibilities of principals of secondary 
'teachers colleges; -7) in-service education and. training of 
teachers, ' 



NATIONAL SEMINAR ON THE - -EDUCATION OF PRIMARY TEACHERS IN 
INDIA. 1ST, DELHI, 3-10 OCTOBER, I960. Report. Delhi, Manager 
Of Publications , 1964, 1, 263p, 



Recommendations have been made on the following aspects: 

1) targets to be reached at the end of the second and third 
Five-year Plans; 2) duration of the training course; 3) levels 
and types of training to be provided; 4) optimum , size- of a 
training institution; 5) recruitment' of women teachers and 
provision for their training; 6:)' supervision of training 
Institutions;?) standardised expenditure, returns; 8) grant-in- 
ald to private training Institutions; 9) Service conditions 
for primary teachers; 10) teachers* organizations:; 11) selection 
of teachers and freshmen for admission to training: Institutions ; 
12) In-service training of primary teachers; 13) staffing of 
training Institutions; 14) syllabus; 15) methods of teaching; 

16) examinations; 17). organization of extension services; 

18-)- development of a few selected training schools as experi- 
mental' Inst Itut ions; 19) wastage in training institutions. 



PAICANS M N: Educational psychology in teabher preparation - 

a point of view. Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 
154-60. 7 ref.- ' 



It Is suggested that the course In educational psychology should 
be per ob lem ~ce nt red to make It more logical and meaningful. 
Educational psychology should enable the teacher to: 1) see the 
'relation between the educational alms on the one hand' and the 
nature’ of ; the educand; 2) get familiarise ; tflth the^sclentlfic 
^methods and procedures needed in applying the psychological 
Assets and principles to education; 3) -appreciate the Importance 
of the knowledge of individual educand*s abilities and Interests, 
taiowledge of learning principles, social peychblogyof small 
groups etc. ,■ 4) get familiarise with various assessment pro- 
cedures; '5) relate the knowledge^ Of growth and development to 
learning tasks; 6) -relate the curricular and cocurricular programmes 
to the Individual needs of development; 7) understand his. role 
in the process of character formation and development'; 8) under- 
stand the problems of adjustment among pupils;. 9) work out 
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effective methods of study based on efficient methods of 
learning and Inculcate them in pupils.*. 



SHAH M M: Aptitude test for secondary school teachers. 

Baroda, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1965. 

XI f .340 p. 



An aptitude test has been constructed so that It may be use- 
ful. In selecting candidates for teaching profession. The test 
consists of the following 5 factors (sub-tests) as Indicative 
of the aptitude for teaching: 1) aptitude towards children 
(35 Items); 2) mental ability (26 items); 3) interest in pro- 
fession (9 Items); 4) adaptability (20 Items); 5) professional 
Information (30 items). Sound knowledge of the subject matter 
which Is an Important factor, and other factors such as health, 
industry, and sincerity have been . left out from the test 
Items. A sample of 530 graduates and postgraduates, had been 
given the test for construction and standardisation. The 
reliability and validity of tbe. test were found to be satis- 
factory. The forecasting efficiency of the test battery is 16%. 
It Is observed that candidates who score, on this aptitude 
test, 58 or below should be considered unacceptable to the 
profession. However, It Is suggested thqt together with this 
test, Information about the candidates* subject knowledge, 
health, their sincerity and industry should be collected 
through proper techniques and considered while, selecting the 
candidates . 



, .S HARM A S K; Elementary teacher education in Rajasthan 
.renovated .- practical considerations In new syllabus. Teacher 
■Education 1969, 3(3) f 9-11* 

Describes Rajasthan's endeavour to revise the syllabus of 
elementary teacher education in the, State. A job-chart of a 
teacher In the state, a few case studies of the existing 
syllabus In the training institutions and tiie experiments carried 
out In a few elementary teacher training institutions regarding 
the major changes desired In the syllabus, the opinions and 
responses of the field workers In the State, formed the basis 
for the revision of the syllabus. A few assumptions on which 
the work was given the final shape are; 1) the teacher education 
programme should take the form of a continuous process at 
suitable intervals during the whole service period of a teacher; 
,2) the teacher training programme to be more realistic should 
reflect the field conditions; 3) the extension service programme 
should become an essential and Integral pfeature In every train-. 
Ing Institution; 4) the knowledge of subject content Is the 
material, and methods are the means; 5) the theory should 
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evolve out of the needs of practical work in the classroom; 

6) however ideal a scheme may be, its success depends solely 
upon its implementation; 7) no teacher training programme 
can be successful so long as It does not provide for proper 
motivation of the trainees to adopt teaching as their pro- 
fession for life; 8) the training school. should demonstrate 
the workability of the programme by organizing itself on the 
lines advocated as also through the life, habits, behaviour 
and approach of the members of the staff. The salient 
feature of the new syllabus and its structure have been given. 



. • SRIMALI P L: How to make our. teacher-training programme 

effective. Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 188-91* 
188-91, 

The following suggestions are given: 1, The whole course should 
be formulated In accordance with clearly spdlt out objectives, 

2, To establish close relationship between theory and practice 
the following should.be done: a) the theory papers should be 
reorganized according to the actual needs of the teachers and 
schools, b) each. subject specialist should give at least 10 or 
15. lessons and then build up his theory lectures on methodol ,gy 
on the foundation of what he has demonstrated*. The trainee 
Should also teach in actual school conditions and their lesson 
plans should reflect the modern developments in evaluation 
techniques and the actual time that ordinary teachers get for 
preparing their lessons. Each lesson plan should be first dls- 
' cussed with the lecturer concerned, then the entire lesson 
should be supervised and It Should be discussed once 1 again*. 

Senior school teachers, should assist as part-time lecturers 
in methodology of teaching* The students should give at least 
60 supervised lessons and work for a fortnight as a regular 
teacher taking part in all aspects of the school work under 
the joint supervision of the headmaster concerned and one of 
the lecturers, 3, Reading assignments should be given to students 
and made a part of internal assessment to stimulate the reading 
Interest. 4, The duration of the course should be extended 
so as to inclvde instruction in subject, contents* 5* There 
should be an Integrated programme of training, research and 
extension, 6, The candidates for training should be judiciously 
selected, 7* Every training college' should have an experimental 
school attached to It, 8* The training college must have a 
laboratory for guidance work and psychological experiments and 
a science laboratory. 
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TRIV2DI R S : In-service programme for teacher educators* 

Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 185-7* 



The need for a dynamic programme of in-service education for 
teacher educators is stressed* Inclusion of the following 
broad areas is suggested in such. an in-service programme: 

1) specific competencies required for an efficient teacher; 

2) fundamentals in the psychological and sociological found- 
ations of education; 3) practice teaching: a) aspects of 
teaching -learning process, b) teacher preparation, c) making 
pract ice teaching meaningful, d) evaluation. To make the 
pedagogical content more meaningful, the in-service . programme 
may include activities such as workshops., seminar readings 
and discussions, brain-storming sessions, book reviews and 
topics pertaining to educational psychology and sociology, 
new experiments and apprea ches . Besides, discussion groups 
should be organized on some of the new ideas such es$ 

1) innovations and change in teaching, pp.^^nijation^and ; av6iaa- 
t ion practices; 2) Instructional material; 3) curriculum- 
changes and evaluation; 4) concept of learning; 5) concept 
of discipline and democratic practices in classroom teaching; 

6) Instruction and guidance in education; 7) parent -teacher 
conference; 8) educational measurement and testing* 



■ UPASANI N K: Changing objectives of teacher education in 

India* Journal of Education and Psychology 1969, 27(2), 
115-18* 



The need to atune the teacher education programmes to the 
special. requirements of Independent India is stressed* The 
folowlng 5 guiding principles for teacher preparation are 
given: 1* The teacher must have a sound educational philosophy 
He must inculcate in the young loyally to the principles of 
freedom, social justice, equality and benevolence* 2* He 
must have an adequate functional psychology to motivate children 
for productive purposes, 3* The teacher must have a dynamic 
sociology to enable him to perform a double role as educators 
among children and as comaunity leaders* 4* Teacher education 
must create in teachers a desire to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments* Thers should be provision for Inservice education* 

5« The teacher needs to be prepared for his role of promoting 
international understanding* The two major objectives of teacher 
education Institutions ares a) preparation of young men and 
women for wholesome satisfying and productive life activities; 
b) preparation of teachers for Instructional or supervisory 
assignmeris in schools* 
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WORLD C0NF3DSR AT ICN OF ORGANIZATIONS OF T3/CHING PROFESS ION : 
Profession ail preparation of elementary teachers ( In its 
Status of teachers in India* New' Delhi, Asia Office of the 
Confederation, 1967* 36-61). 



State-wise information on the following aspects has been 
presented: 1) trained elementary teachers* By 1963-434, 66*3% 
of primary school teachers and 72% of middle school teachers 
were trained; 2) elementary teacher training institutions 
(1965); There were 1,499 Institutions; 3) enrolment in training 
Institutions (General) (1963-64). A total of 1,75,652 students . 
were under training of whom 48,024 were women; 4) duration of 
the courses and minimum qualifications required: general 

teachers; 5) courses for special teachers; 6) levels of 
training; 7) selection procedures for admission to teacher 
training schools; 8) tuition fees and financial assistance 
(1965) 9) cost of -training; 10) in-service education; 

11) growth of teachers* training schools (1948-432, 1964) - 
while there wer5 720 training schools in 1950, in 1964 It is 
j_ 499 with an enrolment 1,27,628 men and 48,024 women* Some 
of the problems facing elementary teacher education and the 
needed improvements have been given: 1) it Is necessary to 
determine the reasonable size for an Institution; so that 
costs may be reduced and efficiency Improved; 2) many' of the 
Institutions are located in urban or semi -urban areas, -especially 
in the case of Institutions for women teachers* An effort 
should be made to locate these institutions in rural areas; 

3) there is dualism in the training of teachers .with the 
conversion of several training schools' to the basic type* 

An early decision should be taken in regard to the proper 
course of training for elementary teachers; 4) it might be 
desirable to provide separate courses .. of training for 
candidates with qualifications lower than matriculation; 

5) there should be a certain uniformity in the duration of 
training course; 6) in siany cases buildings are inadequate 
and unsuitable; 7) the syllabus should be made more- balanced 
and effective; 8) there are wide variations in the practice- 
teaching, and supervision of school practice also -needs 
considerable improvement* 



WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF TEACHING PROFESSION: 
Professional' preparation of secondary teachers* (In' Its Status 
of teachers in India* New' Delhi, Asia Office of the Confederation 
1967* 62-81) 



Secondary school teachers are, as a rule, trained in Institutions 
of the poet-graduate standard* Only graduates are eligible for 
admission to these Institutions* Training for teachers of art, 
music, crafts, etc* is provided along with the teachers of 
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vocational, technical and special schools In special training 
colleges* State-wise Information on the following aspects 
has been given: 1) types of postgraduate teacher education 
Institutions -for men only, for women only and coeducational- 
the total number Is 275, 217 being coeducational, 39 for 
women only and 19 for men only; 2 ) types of Institutions 
offering post -graduate teacher education courses; 3) types 
of post -graduate teacher education institutions according 
to managements -11 .2% of institutions are managed by universities 
30*2% by the State Governments and 58*6% by private or 
autonomous bodies; 4) number of students in teacher .training 
institutions (general) (1964) ; 5) teacher requirements for 
secondary education during the Fourth Plan period, 1966-71; 

6) courses in teachers* training (for graduates); 7) number 
of universities with percentage providing various subject 
areas tinder the compulsory group for the B,Ed. and equivalent 
programmes; 8) .selection procedures for admission to training 
colleges; 9) stipends and financial assistance; 10) cost 
of training; 11) In-service education* Some of -the problems 
of teacher training for secondary schools as identified 
by a committee appointed by the Government of India, are: 

1) forty nine percent of the-colleges did not have sufficient 
strength equal to their admission capacity* Small . colleges 
are inefficient and costly;. 2) only 15% of the colleges pro- 
viding basic training have proper workshops or craft sheds; 

3) colleges attached to high schools or arts and science 
colleges cannot provide the necessary professional atmosphere 
for efficient training; 4) the candidates undertaking post- 
graduate training and research do not have adequate grasp 
of the subject* There is great variation in the standard ' 
of admission, curriculum and type of research work required 
of students* 



« 
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